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A BALLADE OF WILD BEES. 
By EUGENE M. RHODES. 


1 <> “A x JAR, in a dim and lonely land, 
Where desert breezes swoon and die, 
She dwells, and waves of drifting sand 
In league-long silence ‘round her lie; 





She hears the wild bees humming by 
In drowsy minor melodies ; 

She calls them friends—yet scarce knows why 
My Lady of the Honey Bees! 


She loves at eventide to stand 
And watch the sunset flame and die. 
Shading her clear eyes with her hand 
She marks her cheerful comrades fly 
Athwart the golden glory nigh ; 
She hears the night winds in the trees; 
She joys in God’s fair earth and sky, 
My Lady of the Honey Bees! 


Dear, have you learned to understand 
The wild bees’ lore and mystery 7? 
The love that makes all labor grand, 

The grateful heart, the patient eye, 
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That from a barren land and dry 
Can gather sweets and song—like these 
Your wise wee kin, whose courage high 
Is yours—my Queen of Honey Bees! 


L’Envol. 


Brave heart! ‘Too strong for moan or sigh, 
You shame us in our slothful ease ; 

Sing on! The grudging fates defy, 
And learn life’s lesson—from the bees ! 


Tularosa, N. Mex. 


STUDIES IN FLORAL PORTRAITURE. 
By V. O. LANGE. 


[** California needed you, indeed,” wrote a virile writer of the 
new president of the State University at Berkeley ; ** but when 
you have been with us for awhile you will discover also that you 
needed California.” 

It can be said of the new movement in photography, by which 
it has really entered the domain of art as distinguished from a 
mere mechanical craft, that no State in the union was in position 
to profit so greatly by such transition ; and that on the other 
hand, the art could not find elsewhere such opportunities. Alike 
in summer and the so-called ** winter,” the mountains, seashore 
and valleys fling perpetual challenge to the artist of any grade; 
and to the true artist of the camera few regions of the globe, if 
any, hold out corresponding inducements. The climatic zones 
range from the mists of Scotland on the north coast of Mendo- 
cino county to the perfect Mediterranean translucency of the 
interior valley basins. That in the southern half of the State 
one can actually travel ( by electricity) from perpetual rosebuds 
and orange orchards to snow-fields in an hour and a half, with 
the same sunshine prevailing at the different elevations, particu- 
larly invites to out-of-doors, and to “* photo as you go.” All 
this is fully reflected in the photographic progress of the State. 
The Second Photographic Salon, held in San Francisco in Janu- 
ary, was a really notable one, well deserving the recognition 
implied by its being housed in the Hopkins Art Institute. 

It should surprise no one that art portraiture and landscape 
photography have reached a very high standard on this coast. 
But it may be a more novel thought that there is an adept who is 
to the flora of this State almost as Sargent is to human features, 
in his intuition of the true pose and the typical expression of 
petal and leaf. Butso much seems to be fair to say of the modest 
artist whose other photographic work has been known to the 
elect for its extraordinary quality. 

The examples of his floral portraiture here given need no 
eulogy. Unless the writer is mistaken, they are at high-water 
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mark, uniting true art with mechanics, and science with both. 
Below follows Mr. Lange’s statement of his own methods in ob- 
taining these remarkable results. O. C. Extison. ] 


sy» . . gx |URING some recent experiments in photograph- 
Bak. \ ing seaweeds in the Botanical Department of 
y the University of California, I was impressed 
with their natural beauty and grace of outline. 
x It occurred to me to try and obtain studies in 
—-. /~“~| land flowers having extreme simplicity as one 

of the dominant motives. In the course of my 
investigations it soon became apparent that beauty of outline 
and shape in flowers were not the only artistic values to be 
sought after, and that much might be added by the proper 
handling of the source of illumination, so as to give the best 
possible relief in chiaroscuro, thus assisting in the rendition of 
texture, which constitutes much of the individuality and peculiar 
charm of flowers. It will be my endeavor to try to prove the 
correctness of the above statements by analyzing and explaining 
the accompanying reproductions of flower studies. The first 
illustration is’a specimen of the single sunflower, which was the 
only one, out of a lot of thirty or more, that had enough artistic 
grace of outline to warrant its being used. One of the first 
requisites in obtaining pleasing effects lies in selection of shape, 
size and color. The shape should have variety, mingled with a 
certain amount of symmetry and dignity. To show this to the 
best advantage, it is necessary to pose the subject at the proper 
angle to the lens, so as to show it somewhat in perspective, 
although not too much, as the petals are liable to be fore- 






shortened. 

The size of the flower, if for an 8x10 plate, should be so 
selected as to need neither much reduction nor enlargement: for 
then the texture values of the original can be obtained in addi- 
tion to a more natural appearance. 

The night-blooming cereus I found asomewhat difficult subject 
to handle, as it was over ten inches in diameter, and had to be 
reduced to fit the plate. The color was a pale green, so that an 
isochromatic plate was not needed. Its cup was fully four and a 
half inches deep; and to avoid getting the interior too dark, it 
had to be turned slightly to a soft, broad light, while a canary- 
colored reflector was found necessary to modify the intensity of 
the deeper shadows. The background used was a plain card- 
board of a light olive tint. By a careful handling of the cur- 
tains a fine gradation from a delicate gray to a pure black was 
secured in the background, thus giving a rich quality, setting 
off in bold relief this truly regal flower. 
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The wild “* California poppy,” although very difficult to han- 
dle, gives most gratifying results on account of its wild, un- 
affected gracefulness, the flowers having such a variety of 
positions upon the stems, together with the slender drooping 
foliage. Most of the wild flowers suggest the idea of freedom 
and absence of all restraint. They must, therefore, be handled 
in a spirit of tolerance to their native characteristics. This can 
be done only by having them free and airy, not bunched up like 
cultivated ones, with stems all emanating from one common 
center in an elaborate vase, thus proving to us from the start 
that they are sorry captives. 

As the wild flower in its native heath usually stands somewhat 
apart, it is necessary, if we wish to preserve its nature, to handle 
the background with much delicacy so as to environ the plants 
with the feeling that they are nodding and bending ina moving 
atmosphere. 

To get this desirable result, no two square inches of back- 
ground should be of the same tone value, yet each value per- 
forming its function in its proper place. This depends upon 
lighting the ground independently of the flower, and not having 
it too dark or too light, too plain or too spotted, but a happy 
medium between the seemingly visible and invisible. 

The Eucalyptus Globulus, sometimes called the |Australian 
*’ Blue Gum,” makes a very striking appearance when in bloom. 
The spray that has been photographed hardly does the subject 
justice, because a great deal of its charm lies in the natural color 
of its leaves, and the very fine filaments that the buds are com- 
posed of are very difficult to render photographically. Thus, 
much of the pictorial value in this study lies in the shape of the 
stem and its relation to the flower and its leaves. In the back- 
ground in this case, it will be noticed that the lower part is of a 
light gray, and the upper part very much darker. By handling 
the ground in this way a great deal of relief and atmospheric 
effect seems to environ the spray. 

The tree of the Japanese Magnolia when in bloom has shed 
all its leaves, which come out again after the budding season. 
Therefore in the acccompanying picture these are wanting. On 
account of the position of the magnolia buds on the stem, the 
best way to photograph them is to suspend them from above and 
let them hang in front of the lens. As there is a great deal of 
variety of light-and-shade effect in the buds, a plain black back- 
ground seemed to be the best to show off and enhance the values 
of different light gradations that the petals rendered. It will 
be noticed that the bud upon which the light is concentrated 
most is also the sharpest, while the others, in the more subdued 
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light, are less sharply focused, giving, therefore, variety to the 
composition. 

Of all the flowers, I have found the rose to give the most un- 
satisfactory results—especially the highly cultivated ones, as 
they usually seem to be so painfully prim and proper that they 
lack most of the simple grace and delightful abandonment that 
the wild rose expresses. However, by careful selection, I ob- 
tained a fairly good spray of the Marie Van Houtte ; the arrange- 
ment of the petals in this rose adapting itself very readily to 
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catch high lights, preserve middle tints, and render the deeper 
shadows to good advantage. Consequently, it makes a study 
that is both pleasing and interesting. It will be noticed that 
there is a great variety of tone values in this background. The 
lower left-hand corner is very light, intended to make the darker 
petals stand out from the background. The upper right-hand 
corner is very dark, gradually becoming lighter toward the cen- 
ter. In front of the darker portions of the background the white 
petals stand out in bold relief. The lightening of the back- 
ground relatively to the flowers was done intentionally, because 
by this means the best possible effect of plastic relief was obtain- 
able. In the original print the veins in the petals of the lower 
buds are readily discernible. 

The principal features of the little geranium plant are its 
quaintness of outline and its contrasts in tone values. It may 
be of interest to know that it was taken in its earthen jar. I 
might state here, in passing, that there is a notion that flowers 
should be taken when on the growing plant. On the contrary, 
there are many that adapt themselves better for artistic effects 
two, and even three, days after being cut, as they then become 
more pliable and fall readily into pleasing curves. The light in 
this case was somewhat from above, affording contrast, and no 
reflector was used ; the petals being very white, as much shadow 
as possible was desired. It will also be noticed that the illum- 
inated leaves are against the dark part of the ground, and the 
leaves in shadow against the lighter. This was so arranged for 
the purpose of emphasizing the leaves and bringing them into 
relief so as to keep up the interest, after having studied the play 
of light and shade on the more striking part of the picture, thus 
giving a feeling of unity of effect. Here we see that the leaves 
are much made of, and are quite sharp. 

These jottings on a few flower studies are made with the de- 
sire to awaken an interest in this fascinating branch of the art, 
and to show in humble beginnings the possibilities in the un- 
trodden paths that are before those who earnestly seek to get 
rid of some of the seeming limitations, and thus assist in placing 
photography upon a higher plane of expression, so that it may 
be accorded the recognition it deserves, as among the sisterhood 
of art, and not a mere mechanical craft. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
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ORANGES 250 YEARS AGO. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


Il. 


A B' "RTHER condensed translations from Ferrarius’s erudite 
I 





work (printed in 1646) on the orange and other citrus 
fruits, follow: 

i “In this place it is proper to set forth the notes of the 
Wild orange. The thorns of this tree are more Incessant, 
very Long and Bristling; the Globe of the fruit more 
- contracted; the Color of the Pulp more pale; its Flavor 
extremely sour; its Juice scantier and quick to dry out; 
its spikes contumacious and facing. But if after the 
ninth or tenth month the fruits are gathered, out of 
thousands, 200 are found dried out: with a few buddings, 
the delaying of the tree detains the juice much longer. 
Wherefore the oranges with sweet Juice—whereof the milder 
flavor of the sweetness is not native to the seed but adventitious 
to the necessary budding—hang juicy very long. Nor do they 
fear the Winter; inasmuch as they are by habit warmer.” 

As lo planting, propagation, transplanting and setting out 
[Chap. XX]. “* From the cognate trees of the citron and lemon 
the orange varies extremely, inasmuch as it will not root from 
a branch or truncheon—except one [variety] full of citrus oil 
and most retentive of the temperament of the citron. Its hardier 
and more compact structure does not throw forth many roots. It 
befalls sometimes that a buried branch somewhere takes Root: 
but it is unfitting that the provident cultivator trust rare and 
fortuitous cases. Moreover the formulas already prescribed for 
Budding oranges outlast the ages. For the young planted tree 
is moved from the nursery, is fixed in an orchard, movable in 
earthern Pots, dressed along Walls, or tutelary in an enclosure ; 
and branches clinging to the tree—either dug up from the 
ground or set in vessels, with the earth packed around, putting 
out new roots—are brought up unto trees. Those which are of 
tall stature are properly given Liberty in spacious soil, or are 
delivered up to clothe Walls. But those of short growth either 
are had in pots or Disposed in humble Hedges to gardens, albeit 
the better oranges, especially those that are of rarer or tenderer 
sort, are better committed to Vases. Thenceforth they are en- 
joyed by names—which name they take from the sweet Skin of 
the fruit, from the citron-like Roughness, from a star-like 
Jointure of the stem, from a distorted Shape, from Curly leaves, 
or from their supposed native land, Sina. The fruit is distin- 


This is not in the Latin dictionaries. Perhaps for Sena, a town on t coast of Umbria 
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Tur “Distortep” ORANG! / / 
About half life-size. 


guished, also, by the three-fold flavor of the Pulp, as ‘sweet,’ 
‘sour,’ and ‘middling,’ and more rarely by the Skin as 
*Sweet-skin,’ ‘striped-skin,’ and ‘curly-leaved.’” 

As tothe *‘ manuring, ditching, irrigation, and pruning” of 
the orange, the author remarks that “this most fragrant of trees 
delights in fetid food,” and should be well manured at least 
every other year—though it responds more gratefully to annual 
fertilizing. It requires ditching between rows every other year. 
The young trees need frequent watering; the mature ones not so 
often. The irrigation of the mature trees varies with the 
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locality. °** The Ligurians minister Water to it every 40th day 
throughout the heat of summer; the Neapolitans either every 
day, or at most every other day, from the beginning of June till 
the end of September. But the people of Regium™ maintain 
that almost no time is Seasonable or proper for irrigating the 
orange or other Apples of the Medes. For in April or May, 
when they begin to Blossom, irrigation causes the flowers to 
fall off. Many others do not irrigate, unless the dryness of the 
summer compels. For if in the summer the orange thirsts, it 
aborts, nor does the flower come to fruit. But if with the first 
rains of autumn it springs anew, growing heavy in unfit 
months—as November and December—then it falls short with 
second-crop or Inferior fruit—particularly in being wrinkled, of 
insipid flesh, and with little Pulp or juice. Antonius Venutus 
Netissus, sound and diligent, a cultivator of the Sicilian fruit, 
in a small book brought forth a hundred years ago, thus wrote 
of the present matter: ‘The orange, easily foremost of the 
Median trees, being naturally dry and thirsty, exhausts and 
burns up the fertility of the earth more vehemently than any 
other tree whatever. Therefore, thou shalt not permit the place 
around it to become Grassy, but shalt largely irrigate and fre- 
quently weed around it. . . . Take this advice, salubrious 
and known to Few—during the summer, irrigate oranges by 
Night.’ 

** Though Pruning is more rarely done on the orange-tree [than 
on others], do it every other year, or even third ; for this makes 
it fruit more profusely.” 

A chapter is given on “* Medicine and Safeguarding ” of the 
orange tree. Against excessive cold and heat the practice of 
housing the trees—learned in bitterness by Florida of late 
years—was already familiar in 1646; and there are several full- 
page engravings which show not only the care of oranges in 
massive buildings, buteven extensive sheds or *‘lath-houses,” 
} 


- 


with elevations and ground-plans. Among these are the ela 
orate gardens of the Duke of Parma. 

A chapter on ** Maturity ” sets the time of ripening for Janu- 
uary about the average for California. 

Chapter XXIV, Book 4, deals with the uses of the tree. An 
essential oil was distilled from the leaves and flowers, which 
was sovereign for cuts or bruises. A water distilled from the 
flowers was of a “joyous odor,” and a remedy for a sluggish 
stomach. Another orange-water was remedial for “*pestilent 
fevers accompanied by eruptions.” A distilled oil from the 
flowers had not only “‘a heavenly odor,” a “* pre-eminent utility 


* Reggio, in Southern Calabria 
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About half life-size. 


and delight,” but was a wonderful aperient. A fermentation 
of the flowers was a great remedy for heart-disease. Orange 
brandy was already made; also a Julep preserve; candied 
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SWEET-RIND ORANGE. SINAS ORANGE SEEDLESS. From Ferrarius 


(About half life-size. 


orange-flowers; orange troches; orange balsam and perfumes; 
of four kinds, all 


orange-butter of five sorts; “‘angel-water 
good for the heart and ventricles. Recipes are given for the 
making and use of all these. 
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Chapter XXV of Book 4 deals with the uses of the fruit- 
From the rind a snuff was made which * provokes sneez- 
ing and cleans the head.” The crushed pulp, seed and 
rind were roasted in ashes, and used as ointment about the 
navels of children suffering from worms. A marmalade, made 
much as we make it now, was esteemed as an appetizer for 
elderly people. The juice of unripe oranges was used as a sauce 
in Crete, and great quantities of it were exported to Turkey. 
The rind was dried for “‘a new and most elegant use, to be 
transformed into little vessels, convenient for carrying about, 
for taking through the nostrils (as is the recent custom), dried 
and ground fine into powder, the American henbane which the 
aborigines call " Petun’ and we call tobacco.” 

The matter of lemons, limes, and so forth, must be reserved 
for another chapter. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


POMO INDIAN BASKETS. 
By CARL PURDY. 
IV. 

jE may now proceed to a consideration of some 
of the designs most commonly used among the 
Pomos. Perhaps the commonest is simply a 
triangle. 

This has been interpreted erroneously as a 
“hill” or a “red hill.” Throughout Lake 





county and among the Sanel and Yokaia 
Pomos this is the butterfly, the idea being of a butterfly with 
folded wings. Some very beautiful designs are worked out with 
this alone. 
The Calpella and Ballo-kai Pomos call it da-tor-ka-ta or the 
‘old design,” indi- ,. 
cating that they have 
borrowed it. In one 
small tribe it is ““dzg 
arrow head.” Insome 
way it enters into 
three-fourths of all 
Pomo baskets, and 
the name butterfly is 
by far most common- 
ly used. The design 
called “lightning 





pattern” by collect- i aeeee Wate. Plate i 
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Bic ARROWHEAD DerstIGn 
ors is never known by that name among the Pomos. In 
every tribe it is tsi-Ot-sid, or “‘zigzag.”’ In its various modi- 


fications it is used very frequently by them. To squares or 
rhomboids, however arranged, they give the name bu-she-mi-a, 
or *'deer-neck,” the idea being the angle between the deer’s 
head and shoulders and neck; rather a fanciful idea, but one 
which seems to have taken deep root, for every tribe has it. The 
mark like a quarter note in music is the Pomo’s idea of a quail 
plume. In Ballo-kai Pomo this is chi-kakh. It is most taste- 
fully used and in some of its adaptations is the prettiest of all. 

Alternate checks of white and color in a circular design is 
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universally called 
bai-ya-kau, or “‘holes 
inafish-trap.” The 
idea is from the alter- 
nate light and dark 
in a fish trap basket 
of unpeeled willow. 
Acute triangles, 
however arranged, 
are arrow-points, or 
ka-cha; plate 26, 
shows how beauti- 
fully they can be 
used. The same de- 
sign is used halved, 
and witha very broad 
base is ka-chai-ma- 
to, or “big arrow- 
head” (plate 19). 
Plate 27 is a de- 


BUTTERFLY PATTERN REPEATED. Piate 20 sign known through- 





out Lake county as ka-wil-in (Lower Lake) or ka-na-di-wa 
(Upper Lake) the turtle design. Very similar is that known 
about Clear Lake as ka-na-di-wa-koi, or turtle neck. 



























































“Bu-sHE-MIA™ DESIGN, IN SPIRALS. Plate 21 
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Pomo “Tsatrs.” Plat 


An odd idea is embodied in a design known as ka-tuni-tah 
i-bah, or “‘lizard tail,’ executed thus [ =], the idea being of a 
lizard’s tail cut off and wriggling. 

A common, and one of the finest, Pomo designs in plate 17*, is 
known widely as bu-di-le; bu is the Indian word for the bulbous 
plant known as Brodiaea, used as food by the Pomos, and di-le 
is forehead. Indians have frequently given me the translation 
*’ potato head,” but I have never got any clue to the connection 
between the name and the design. 

Plate 26 is a very common design among the Pomos, and, when 
well executed, one of the most beautiful. Among basket col- 
lectors it has long been interpreted as a “hill with pine trees.” 
Inquiry of Indians on numerous occasions has elucidated but 





*Page 157, February number. 
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THE So-cALLED “POND-LILY” DESIGN. 


one answer, KA-CHA, ARROW POINTS. 
name for it. The Pomos have no portrayal of 
mountains, rivers or sloughs. I question if they 
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A very pretty design, often found on coarse bowls, is a repre- 
sentation of a spotted snake, plate 11°. The Yokaias and Sanels 
call it sa-kal-le or garter snake; the Calpella and Ballo-kai 
Pomos have the very odd name of ho-do-du-du, also the name 
of a spotted snake. 

Deer teeth, snake, water scorpion, grasshoppers’ shoulders 
and ant, and many other designs, I have met, but I have not 
good material for illustration at hand. The figures of men and 





ARROW-POINT DESIGNS ON A “Tsat.” P 


animals are rather rarely used. They have been made for a 
very long time, but are more freyuently made of late years. 
BASKETS AND THEIR USES. 

The Indian has a name for each weave (which also may be 
applied to the form most commonly made in that weave) and 
other names according to the use. 

The flat baskets which we generally call placques are used by 
the Indians as we use plates and platters, also as winnowing 
baskets, and as receptacles for cooked food, dried fish, or other 
household goods. I have heard that the Pomos sometimes use 
flat baskets in a gambling game, but have never seen one so 


*Page 151, February numbet 
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used. ‘The generic name for all placques of whatever weave, is 
dala, the Indian equivalent of our word “‘plate.” They speak 
of a dala as a bam-tush dala, a ti dala, a tsai dala, etc., accord- 
ing to the weave. 

The bowl-shaped baskets found an infinite variety of uses with 
the Pomo. They were his water vessels, and the smaller ones 
his drinking cups. After heating rocks and then brushing away 
the coals he could place on them large baskets filled with meats 
or mush and thoroughly boil the food, or he would heat rocks and 
throw into the baskets of food, and so cook it. ‘The larger 
bowls were used for receptacles for clothing, acorns, etc., as 
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Ka-cHA—“ARROW-POINTS.”” Plate 2 
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“TURTLE” DESIGN REPEATED. Plat 


were the open wicker-work sha-kans. The Pomo name for a 
bowl-shaped basket used for food was chi-maa, literally “‘ mush- 
basket.” The name of the weave might be prefixed, but as 
often bam-tush was used alone as the name of a tight bowl. 

One of the most interesting of all baskets was the mu-chi, a 
basket made like a dala but with a strong rim of willow, and 
with a circular hole in the bottom. This basket was placed 
over a stone and used as the mortars of the Southern tribes are. 
The Indian woman sat flat on the ground and held the mu-chi 
firmly in place by putting a leg over each side while she wielded 
a heavy stone pestle with both hands. 

The mu-chi was usually in the bam-tush weave, with several 
ti courses to give it added strength. In its construction it was 
woven in a perfect cone, and when completed the bottom .was 
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“Loi,” OR “LONG-POINT.” 


cut out and strong fiber woven in to prevent the loose ends from 
wearing. The meal when ground in a mu-chi was screened in 
a sieve called pas¢. This was a basket made in the ti weave, 
only the ribs and ti courses were far enough apart to leave a 
fine mesh. The pasé answered its purpose admirably. 
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VARIATION OF ARROW-POINT PATTERN. P 
The conical burden baskets were called bu-gi and the net 
which supported them was called ka-bu. Originally the head 
net was made of native flax, but at the present time hop twine 
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is almost universally used for it. The ka-bu is sometimes orna- 
mented profusely with kaia and beautifully woven. 

Three-stick baskets of whatever form are called shi-bu or chi- 
bu according to the dialect, and one-stick baskets tsai. ‘These 
names are used regardless of whether the baskets are round or 
oblong in shape. ‘The commoner baskets of these weaves were 
used as mush bowls or receptacles, but finely woven and orna- 
mented baskets were the treasures of the: family, carefully pre- 


served, presented to guests (who were always expected to re- 





\ Ba AnD Two Baskets IN “Curr-sin” Wt 


ciprocate), or at weddings, and placed with the deceased on the 
funeral pyre. At the last they all found their end in the latter 
way. 

A curious use of basketry was in the ba-tu or seed beater, a 
long-handled basket used to beat seed from plants into burden 
baskets. The ba-tu was wielded with one hand while the other 
held the burden basket in a proper position to catch the seed. 
The ba-tu was woven like a bam-tush but of willow sticks. It 
was reinforced by willow sticks passing across the middle to 
the rim on each side and tied down with fibers. 

As with nearly all Western Indians, the Pomo infant was 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and tightly laced in a pappoose 
basket. The pappoose basket of the Pomo is a neat piece of 
weaving, but was never so ornate as those of the Klamaths and 
many other tribes. 


Ukiah, Ca 















NEW book by John Muir is not only a 
literary event—far more significant, to 
such as can discriminate, than all the 
Popular Novels of any year, since it has more 
literature in it, and better employed—it is also 
a Reminder to such as forget the Attraction of 
Gravitation. If there is any name in letters 
that may serve the Westerner for a text, it is 
his; for he is the very apodixis of what the 
West can do fora man. Another Thoreau in 
the East, he has become out here, between 
bigger horizons. as much more as his Muir 
Glacier overtops a Walden snowdrift. There 
have been, and there are, exqyuisite writers of 
Nature in the East; but when one compares 
The Mountains of California, or the new Ou 
National Parks, with the Burroughses, Van 
Dykes and all that delightful school, it is enough to make one 
wish for a despotic law which might drive them also forth into 
the wilderness. For these are men who would Learn if they 
had a Chance—if they might come up at the knee of Nature as 
she is, Titan and All-Mother, not a fine-groomed Gibson Girl. 
A man is known by the company he keeps—and not known, 
only, but made. By the company he has kept these twenty-odd 
years, Muir has become one of the most wonderful personalities 
alive—the companionship with giant glaciers and splintered 
Alps, with trees to which the largest in the East are as child’s 
switches, and such outlooks as no man ever saw, for Room and 
Wonder, anywhere east of the Missouri—nor ever shall see. It 
ought not to be a marvel—-for God made us all competent till we 
threw the heritage away—but it sounds fairly uncanny to the 
average brave, thoughtful, serious citizen that this thin, wiry 
Scotchman, shrewd as a squirrel in the woods, a very Jeremiah 
when the mood of speech befalls him, a seer in the truest sense, 
a writer of unspeakable delicacy and charm, and of biblical 
power withal—-should sleep alone, unblanketed, on riven glaciers 
and untrodden peaks, should fare into the heart of Alpine 
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storms, not of bravado but of serene choice and with that deep 
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Tuk JEREMIAH OF THE SIEKKA, 


trust and love which knows Nature just as maternal in temp- 
est as in sunshine; should shin, for instance, to the 200-foot 
crest of a Sierran pine to be whipt there with the storm that 
bows a forest whose very branches would make giant trees in 
Maine. How far we have fallen from sanity, is perhaps best 
measured by our astonishment when one makes it a business to 
stay sane. For until he lapsed into the worse company of his 
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PAULINE Braprokp Mackin Hopkin 


Author of “ The Washingtonian 


own making, man was a familiar of Nature. He got the good 
of her, he drew the strength of her, and he was unatraid. 
Whereas now, so sardined are we and crutched one upon another, 
not only the average man, but the average Master of Men would 
be lost, helpless, hopeless and irretrievable, if pitched apart ten 
leagues into the wilderness where Man was meant to be at least 
as competent as a chipmunk. ‘Think of a squirrel “* losing his 
way!” Ora wild goose! It is only the tame breed that can do 
it. The unspoiled animal always Knows. 

Perhaps the hardest shock for the hermetically-civilized man 
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is to discover that this outlandish person who has not only kept 
our natural heritage of the Joy of Life, but added to it what one 
may who can really stand on the shoulders of the 20th century, 
instead of under its heel—is not a brawny, urgent, two-fisted, 
stentorian, hell-bent rampageousness, but a modest, unplat formed, 
slow-writing man, more refined than most women, more inimov- 
able than most rocks. One cannot say of him that he is braver 
than other men ; for he who has not surrendered his eyes need 
not dare. But this wise man does habitually for very joy—and 
gets his pay, as so few of us do—what no mere athlete, no mere 
“hero of a hundred battles” could do for a test week. If I know 
anything about either the wilderness or courage—as I have tried 
to study both—tliis is no exaggeration whatever. 

If there is anything in the West to be proud of—and I seem 
to detect several things—it is John Muir. And not because he 
is Muir, not because he is set to a certain flyspeck on the map; 
not even because he is one of the few Old Testament person- 
alities that still perdure—but because he is an Example on the 
blackboard. ‘“Of every man according to his strength; to 
every man according to his need **—the West requires and gives. 
And unto him, for one thing, it has given that he should come 
to write as no man has written before of the Out of Doors. 


While the late Collis P. Huntington would not fall within any 
category of Western Letters by virtue of his personal fist, he 
doubtless caused more—and more vigorous—Western literature 
than any other one individual text. This, no doubt, is a merel\ 
empiric connection ; but there is literary suggestion in the ac- 
ompanying portrait. We put so much into pictures, and get so 
little back! Out of every million photographs, if there be on 
portrait--we are favored of fate. 

There are some reasons for this—as for most other things in 
the tolerably reasonable scheme we call creation. One is that 
every man has a thousand faces, most of which are accidental 
or casual, and only a few indexical. The man takes this un- 

atalogued assortment with him to a stranger with power to act. 
He doesn’t know which face he is wearing, the person who bids 
him look pleasant doesn’t know which one he ought to wear. 
And the result, after a few moments of self consciousness and 
taxidermy, is generally what might be expected. It is the man’s 
stuffed skin— eyes, nose, and other dimensions but we look in 
vain for the man. 

We can forgive our friends much—even their pictures. But 


when we are confronted with the photograph of some great man 
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we know but have never seen, we have very generally to wonder 
how a person who looks like that can have done the things he 
has done. In other words, the so-called ** portrait” almost in- 
variably fails to account for the man—particularly with our in- 
tellectual modern desire to have the retoucher steal our hide and 
add us to Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks. 

There have been many pictures of Huntington, but no others 
that seem to explain the man. No one has been more structur- 
ally opposed to his policies, no one more irreconcilably convinced 
that his economics were medieval and mistaken ; but I conceive 
that there can be no doubt that his was the mightiest mind 
that ever laid hold upon commerce in the United States; not 
the wisest but the weightiest, not the best but the most 
dominant, a personality whose strength it would be hard to 
exaggerate. In any place, in any country, he would have been 
a great man; in some places (and with the mere accident of a 
different point of view) a much greater one. He had all the 
attributes of a king—far more than most kings. 

But what photograph of a stuffy old gentleman with full 
beard betrays this? Where do you find in that .burnished 
platitude any hint of the power that could carry States in his 
breeches pocket, and set foot in front of the wheels of National 
government and block them—with less jar than another man 
would attempt a village school-board withal? Of all the pic- 
tures of the man, this is the only one Ican read himin. It was 
made, a few months before Mr. Huntington’s death, by Wm. 
Keith, who painted a life-size portrait no less extraordinary 
than this photograph. ‘The negative—unfortunately not copy- 
righted—has been coolly appropriated by some one else, and 
prints have circulated without credit to the artist ; a dishonesty 
it seems worth while to mention in the case of so extraordinary 
a portrait. 

C. F. L. 
es 

There are two kinds of ‘native Californians.” One happened 
to be born here and had sense enough—most of them—to appre- 
ciate their good fortune ; the other happened to be born some- 
where else, but recognized their rightful citizenship on sight 
and promptly claimed it. The author of that really notable 
novel, Zhe Washingtonians, briefly reviewed in the January 
Out West, is of the latter kind. 

Pauline Bradford Mackie was born in Fairfield, Conn., 
twenty-eight years ago. Her father—an Episcopal clergyman 
—died while she was very young. Most of her early life was 
spent in Toledo, Ohio. Her first writing was done for the 
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Toledo Blade, and she counts the newspaper training as a valu- 
able part of her equipment. Indeed, a newspaper may be one of 
the best of schools, as it is apt to be one of the worst of habits. 
She wrote “‘a great many” short stories, of which ‘‘all but two 
or three” failed to suit the editors who saw them. Her first 
novel, Madamotselle de Berny found a publisher—the last of 
nine to whom it was submitted—in 1897. Since then have ap- 
peared Ve Lyttle Salem Matde, and A Georgian Actress. In 
1899, she married Herbert Miller Hopkins. The wedding trip 
took them to California, where Mr. Hopkins became assistant 
in Latin at the State University. Aninvitation to take charge 
of the same department in Trinity College tempted the young 
couple back to Connecticut last year. But both 7he Washing- 
tonians and Mr. Hopkins’ 7he Fighting Bishop—now on the press 
—were written in California, and Mrs. Hopkins is particularly 
proud of her membership in the Spinners’ Club of San Fran- 
cisco. 





C. A. M. 


DODDER. 
By JULIA BOYNTON GREEN. 
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The common dodder, sets the wastes alight; 
Out, far out, where all other color wanes 
The shrubs are splendid with the tawny skeins. 





Jason, no dragon here, unless it be 

The armored cactus ; and the prize you see, 
Hung low in the wild garden, every crease 

And fold as yellow as the famous fleece 





It may be Clotho wearied of her task ; 

**T’ll spin no more, it is too much to ask.”’ 
And flung life’s tangled web, a shining mass, 
Upon these wayside brambles where we pass. 


Or else Titania’s robes of cloth of gold 

Must needs be aired; so, full as they can hold, 
These desert bushes, stiff and briery 

Present the shimmering glory to the sky. 


Redlands, Cal. 
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THE MASCOT OF THE GRAYS. 
By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS. 

HY, yes!” said Mr. Perkins, “I'll tell you all 
about it, if you’ve got the time tospare. “I 
was managing the Grays—that was the club 
from the west side of the river, you know— 
and we thought ourselves the prettiest things 
that ever played base ballin Dakota; for awhile. 
And then we had hard luck. Our fancy pitcher 
was an ex-soldier named Fitzeben ; a well-built, pale, handsome 
fellow, with lots of style, and no heart. As long as things were 
coming his way, he could put up a game of baseball that would 
make a man forget his religion; but if they began to find him 
on the other side, Fitz would go to slops onthe run. First-base 
was this man Falk you was speaking about. There was a Hoo- 
doo playing second. ‘Hindoo?’ Yes, that’s it. You've got it. 
He’d come a long ways to our town. Nice, pleasant little man 
he was, too, with a name that would have made him an overcoat 
and a pair of pants, and then something left for the babies 
* Dammerjoodeljubberjubberchah,’ or words to that effect. The 
boys called him * Jub,’ so it didn’t matter so much about that.” 

Mr. Perkins stopped to crook his elbow, as they say in the 
vernacular, and stood awhile in silence as the tears of ecstacy 








gathered in his eyes. 

“Whoo, Jimmy !” said he, “‘ there ought to go a damper with 
that whisky—it’s almost foo good with the full draught on. 
Blast your seltzer! Give me water. I like my whisky and my 
water straight, just as God made ’em. Well, I was telling you 
about our outfit. One of our fellers was crooked as a ram’s 
horn—Jim Burke, that played short. Darn his buttons! He 
couldn’t keep his hands off'n other people’s property to save his 
neck—and gall! Say, that man was nothing but one big gall 
with a thin wrapper of meat around it. One day old Solomon, 
that had the clothing store, comes to me oozing trouble. 

** *Misder Berkints,’ says he, ‘Dere ain’t nubuddy vich dakes 
more pleasure in der pall-blaying as Ido. If you vant ten tollar 
or dwenty tollar vor der club, vy, dake id! dake id! I gif it mid- 
out some words, but I ain’t goink to stand such monkey-doodle 
peesnesses.’ 

***What’s the matter now, Sol ?’ 

** "Wot ees der madder ? I tell you vat ees der madder. Dot 
feller Burke, he goom by der store, unt he walk off mid a case. 
A case! Mein Gott! A whole case of zusbenders, und gollar 
puttons, unt sofort! I find him in Gurley’s blace, puddin’ it 
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oop vor der drinks. I don’t vant to sboil der pall blaying, bud 
dot feller ort to bin in chail.’ 

*‘I went with him,.and we hunted brother Burke up. I read 
him the riot act, but he was brassy. 

***Why, he give me the case!’ says he. 

***Gif you der case!’ yells old Solomon, *I! Vich ees me? 
Dis-shentleman right here ?’ tapping himself on the chest. ‘I 
gif you dot case? Gott! Mein frendt! You talk like a 


sausage ! 

**'T’here was no use of my trying to keep my face straight. 
Talking like a sausage hit me on the funny-bone, and I had to 
holler. 

‘*But as soon as I could get my head shut, I went for Burke 
bald-headed. I told him I'd knock fourteen different styles of 
doctrine in him if he didn’t behave better. 

** 'T’here’s where that big stiff Falk and I came together for 
the first time. 

‘*** What have you got to do with it ?’ says he. ‘No harmdone 
if he cleaned the d—d Jew out entirely.’ Well, now mostly I 
hate a Jew as well as the next man, but old Sol was a free 
spender. He’d put up for anything that was going, and, Jew 
or no Jew, it made me hot to hear Falk talk like that. More 
especially as his tone wasn’t any too pleasant. 

‘** Who the devil are you talking to?’ says I, ‘Me, or the 
hired man? I want you to understand I’m running this thing, 
pardner !’ 

*** Little chance anybody has to forget it,’ he says with a big 
jarring laugh. Don’t you know that dirty, sneering laugh he 
had? 

** Well, I was some warm. First off, I thought I would walk 
off and not make any trouble; then I thought to myself, “Here, 
I fought Jack Dempsey sixteen rounds the last time I appeared 
in the ring, and I reckon I’m not going to let any big swagger- 
ing stiff of a Dutchman get away with any such crack as that!’ 
Those fellers didn’t know about my being a profesh. I changed 
my name when I quit, after Dempsey licked me, and I never was 
much of a hand to talk. 

‘*So without any words, I drove a right-hander into Mr. 
Falk’s Adam’s apple. You'll hear this and that place spoken of 
as a tender spot, but when you want to settle a man quick and 
thorough, jam him in the Adam’s apple. Falk must have 
weighed a hundred pounds more than I did, but he went down 
like a load of bricks. I wasn’t taking any chances with such 
odds in weight against me. To be sure, I had the science, but 
the only science I ever saw that was worth a cuss in a street 
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fight is to hit the other man early and often, and with all the 
enthusiasm you can bring to bear. Falk laid on his back, very 
thoughtful, wondering where he was going to get his next 
breath of air from. A crack in the Adam’s apple does a good 
many things at the same time: It stops your wind; gives you 
a pain in the head; a ringing in your ears; a cramp in the 
stomach, and a looseness in the joints, all to once. I realized 
that Mr. Falk wouldn’t be in condition to do business for some 
time, and as I was right in the spirit of the thing, now that I’d 
got started, I thought I might as well head Burke up. 

**T cut him on the end of his Irish nose, and stood it up in the 
air like the stack of an old wood-burner. Then I whaled him in 
the butt of the jaw for keeps. 

** He fell all over Solomon, and down they went together. 

‘***Don’d you mindt me, Mr. Berkints,’ says old Sol, as he 
scrambled after his hat; ‘Id’s all righd. Dot’s for der zuspend- 
ers; gif him a vew vor der gollar-puttons.’ He was a funny 
motzer, that Solomon. It broke me up so the fight all went out 
of me. But I upended Burke and gave him a medicine talk. 

***T’ve been too easy with you fellers, and I see it,’ says I. 
‘From this on, however, there won’t be any complaint on that 
score. You'll feel like a lost heathen god in the wilderness, if 
you try any more playing horse with me; [| think that blasted 
stubborn Dutchman is beyond reason—perhaps I'll have to really 
hurt him yet—but I think there’s reason in you, and you’d better 
use it, unless you want me to spread you all over the fair face of 
nature.’ 

** You see, the citizens of the town had been liberal in coming 
forward for the ball team, and naturally they took the greatest 
pride init. We were like soldiers going out to fight. Every 
time we went away from home to play, the town saw us off with 
the band, and welcomed us back with the same—winner or loser. 
Now, I was the manager, and of course, everybody looked to me 
to see that things were run right; consequently, when fellers 
cut up like Burke and Falk, it wasn’t to be stood. 

** Well, Burke said he’d give the matter his careful consid- 
eration. 

***All right, see that you do,’ says I. ‘Now screw your nut 
home, and put your face inasling till you look better. We don’t 
want any such picture of hard times as you are on the ball field.’ 

‘When Falk got so he could understand language, I gave him 
a few passages of the strongest conversation I had on tap. 

‘*He listened, to be sure, and didn’t give me any slack; butit 
was a sullen kind of listening—just that he was afraid to do 
different, that’s all. 
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“I forgot to tell you that these two fellers was really hired to 
play ball. The Superintendent of the division gave them a job 
in the shops, and we paid ’em extra. Falk, he was a painter ; 
and I wish you could see the blue, green and yaller ruin he made 
of a passenger car. The boss painter wasn’t onto the game, 
and took the supe’s talk in earnest, therefore he starts Falk out 
single-handed to paint the car. The boss painter was a quiet 
man usually, but when he saw that work of art, he let go of 
some expressions that would have done credit to a steamboat 
rooster. More, he heaved acan of red paint on brother Falk, 
and swore he’d kill him too dead to skin, if he dared put foot in 
the shop again. He was a sandy little man, even if he wasn’t 
as big as a pint of cider, and had been leaded so many times 
that he shook like a quaking asp. The supe had to argue with 
him loud and long before he’d hear of Falk’s coming back. 

** Burke went into the round-house, where all the fellers were 
more or less sports, and understood the play. 

‘**Not square to hire’em? Well, it wasn’t exactly; but the 
crowd across the river taught us the game—they did it first. 

** Well, now I'll tell you how we came by the Injun—the mas- 
cot. He was an old feller—the Lord only knows how old—who 
used to hang around the station selling Injun trinkets to the 
passengers. He had a stick with notches cut into it to tell how 
old he was, but the boys used to get the stick and cut more 
notches when his nibs wasn’t looking, until Methusalom was a 
suckling kid alongside of that record. ‘Me so old—huh,’ the 
Injun used tosay, and hand the stick to the passengers. They'd 
be full of interest until they counted up to four or five hundred, 
when they would smile in a sickly way, and go about their busi- 
ness, feeling that they had been taken in shameful, and much 
regretting the quarter, or whatever chicken-feed it was they 
contributed to old Bloody-Ripping-Thunder’s support. No, 
‘ Bloody-Ripping-Thunder’ probably wasn’t his name; but 
that’s what young Solomon christened him. 

*“ Young Solomon was nephew to the old feller, and his pard- 
ner in the clothing store. He was a great sport. <A darned de- 
cent young lad. It was his idea that we needed a mascot. We 
sure did need something about that time, for if there was any- 
thing in Dakota that hadn’t beaten us, it was only because they 
didn’t know our address. 

“*Tke Solomon takes Rip—that’s short for the aforesaid Injun 
into his store one day, a bent, white-haired old man, clad in a 
dirty blanket, moccasins, and a hat that looked as if it had come 
off the rag heap, and he works a miracle with him. He wouldn’t 
let nary ore of vs inside until he’d carried out his plans. 
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‘“ When we did go in, there stood as spruce a young gent of a 
hundred or so as ever you see. That Injun had on a cheap but 
decent light hand-me-down suit, b’iled shirt and paper collar, 
red necktie, canvas shoes—mighty small they were ; he had feet 
like a lady—pocket-handkercher with red border sticking out of 
his pocket, cane in his hand, a white plug hat on his head and 
a pair of specs on his nose. We were simply dumfoundered; that’s 
the only word for it. The old cuss carried himself pretty well. 
Darned if you'd find a white man of his years that had as much 
style to him. And proud! Well, that don’t give you any idea 
of it. He strutted around like a squint-eyed girl that’s hooked 
a feller. 

** When he started off down the street to give the folks a ben- 
efit, we had our laugh out. 

“Into every store of the place goes Mr. Rip. Walks up and 
down and says ‘Huh!’ After he thinks the folks have hada 
fair show to take in his glory, ‘Huh!’ says he again, and tries 
next door. The whole town was worked up over it. The fellers 
would shake him by the hand, bowing and scraping and giving 
him all sorts of steers. 

*“ Well, we had our mascot now, so there was no particular 
reason why we shouldn't try to get somebody’s scalp. 

*“'We sent a challenge to the Maroons, which they accepted, 
too quick. The game was to be played on our grounds, and 
with the eyes of our friends on us, you bet we meant to do our 
little best ; but luck was against us. Our second base, the Hoo- 
doo, had got snake bit. Rattler struck him in the right hand. 
He’ had a mighty close squeak for his life. The right field, Doc- 
tor Andis, the nicest gentleman that ever wore shoes, was com- 
ing down with the fever that carried him off. 

*’ To crown all, just when I should have been rustling around 
the liveliest, I had one of my headaches—the worst I ever had. 
Lord! For three days I couldn’t see, and then a fool of a man 
told me whisky was good for it, and I took his advice. When 
the drink started my heart up, darned if I didn’t think the top 
of my head was coming off. I ought to have been in bed the 
day of the game, but of course that wasn’t to be thought of. 

*“ Well, the boys were nervous, and I was sick, and though I 
tried my best to put a good foot forward, I’m afraid I didn’t help 
matters any. 

*“ Everybody and his grandmother turned out. The town 
knocked off business altogether. The weather was fine for ball, 
with this exception, the wind blew strong up-field. That was 
dead against ws, I mean; it helped their pitcher mightily, as he 
was weak on curves, and pitching into the wind added at least 
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a foot to hisrange. With our man, Fitzeben, it was|different ; 
he had a tremendous knack on curves; blamed if he couldn’t 
almost send a ball around a tree, and the extra twist threw him 
off his reckoning so badly that he lost all command of the ball, 
and finally got so rattled that we had to put another man in, in 
the fifth inning. They were slaughtering us then—the score 


was fifteen to two. We picked up a little after that, and in the | 


ninth it looked as if we might tie them, if we had barrels of 
good luck. 

** Falk went to bat. I cautioned him to wait for his chance ; 
but you know what a band-stand player he was; he had the gal- 
lery in his eye all the time. He was a big, fine looking feller, 
in a way, but stuck on his shape beyond all reason; so, instead 
of taking it easy, he swipes at everything that came, keeping 
up a running fire of brag all the time that made everybody very 
tired. 

**Just before the last ball crossed the plate, he gave the folks 
to understand that he was going to belt the cover off it, and the 
remains would land down by the river. He made a fierce pass 
at it; missed it a mile, caught his toe and waltzed off on his 
ear. He gota dirty fall and everybody was glad of it. We all 
laughed ‘Haw! Haw!’ just as loud as we could. Falk got up, 
boiling mad. He looked at us as if he’d like to eat us raw; but 
there wasn’t any one round there he felt safe to make trouble 
with, until his eye fell on old Ripping-Thunder, sitting up 
straight in his new clothes and specs and plug hat and cane, 
and laughing as fine as anybody. Then that big Dutchman did 
the cowardliest thing I ever saw; he walks up and smashes poor 
Rip in the face, just as hard as he could drive. ‘Now laugh! 
you d—d Injun!’ says he. There was a riot in a minute, and I 
had to keep the fellers off of Falk, though the Lord knows my 
mind was different! The other Captain refused to play the game 
out. He didn’t want any truck with such people, he said, and 
while our boys were crying hot we couldn’t do a thing but let 
’em go. 

‘I picked up old Rip and asked him if he was hurt. He tried 
to smile—although his mouth looked like an accident to a bal- 
loon, where that big lubber hit him—and told me no, not hurt. 

‘**But his eyes were on Falk all the time, following every move 
he made. _ I tell you what, my son, never you hit an Injun un- 
awares. No matter how old, or helpless he may seem, it ain’t 
safe. An Injun’s not out of it till he’s dead, and then it’s just 
as well to be careful. I know one buck that lashed the trigger 
of his rifle to his arm with his dying hands, and blew a hole 
like a railroad tunnel through the feller that tried to take his 
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gun away from him; as well as changing the appearance of 
the next man behind, which was me; you can see the mark run- 
ning back from my eyebrow. I'll tell you about that skirmish 
sometime. It was the liveliest I ever got into. Well, the In- 
jun’s eyes were a little bleary from age before, but they were 
bright enough now. I know I thought it won’t be well for you, 
brother Falk, if the old man gets a crack at you; but being so 
disgusted with the way things come out, and sick besides, I 
didn’t pay much attention. 

** The next day was prairie-chicken day. Fifteenth of August 
the law’s up, ain’t it? Ican remember the day all right, but 
I’m never guite sure of the date—and all of the fellers turned 
out in force to reduce the visible supply of chicken; me and my 
friend Stevens among the rest. We got a later start than most 
of the boys, and it must have been ten or after before we reached 
McMillan’s flat, where we were going to do our shooting. We 
drove around here and there, but we never flushed a feather. 

*'* Now, Jay,’ says Stevens, ‘let’s cut for old man Simon’s 
shack ; there is likely to be some birds in his wheat stubble.’ 
So off we went. We were sailing down the little sharp couleé 
which opens on Simon bottom when we heard a gun-shot to the 
right, and not far off. 

"Hello! says Stevens, *there’s a fellow in luck; we'll give 
him a lift if he’s got more than he can handle.’ 

*’“ Sounded more like a rifle to me, Steve,’ says I. 

‘***Well, let’s investigate anyhow—what the blazes is that ?’ 
For just then riz up a wild howl, ‘Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot!’ 
it says. 

***T could swear that that was the voice of that sweet gentle- 
man, Mr. Falk,’ saysI. ‘°Tie up, and we'll creep to the top of 
the bank and see what’s going on; if Falk’s in trouble, I 
wouldn’t miss it for anything.’ We made our sneak and looked 
down. Beneath us was a sort of big pot-hole, say forty foot 
across. On one side was brother Falk, his face as serious as 
though he was playing a rubber with the gent that always wins, 
but stepping it high, wide, and frolicsome. Gee! what pigeon 
wings and didoes he cut! And the reason of it sat on the other 
side of the pot-hole watching him—Brother Ripping Thunder, 
with a rifle in his hand, enjoying himself much, and smiling as 
good as the damaged condition of his mouth would allow. 

***Hunh !’ says he, ‘that’s plenty dance—now stand on head.’ 

**“T can’t ! says Falk, ‘I don’t know how!’ 

*** Learn !’ says the Injun, *‘ now good time.’ 

** Falk started to make some objections, but old Rip raised the 
rifle, and Falk, with a wild, despairing cuss, up-ended himself. 
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He was a big man, as I’ve told you, and when he keeled over he 
come down so hard it jarred the earth. 

*** Wakstashonee !’ cries Rip, “that worst I ever see! Got to 
do better, or I shoot anyhow !’ 

‘So up goes Falk, and down he comes, and up he goes and 
down he comes, in all kinds of shapes and styles till Steve and 
me, we had to jam our hankerchers in our mouths for fear we’d 
snort out loud and spoil the game. 

‘*** Holy sufferin’!’ says Steve, “but ain’t he just everlastingly 
run up against the worst of it this heat! We couldn’t have 
wished no better if we tried, Jay !’ 

**Well, I should say that there wasn’t a piece as big as a quarter 
on Falk that wasn’t black and blue when at last he seemed to 
get the knack of it, and held himself upin a wobbly sort of way. 

*** There,’ say Rip, ‘that’s more like business. Just keep 
feet still—I going to shoot heels off boots.’ 

*‘Falk hollered murder. 

‘Old Rip shook his head. ‘ You make such noise I get rattled 
and shoot hole through foot,’ he complained. Falk shut up 
like a clam. 

‘*** Here we go fresh !’says Rip ‘Now don’t move feet.’ 

‘Blam! And the right heel zippedintospace. Blim! And 
away went the left one. 

***Good shooting for old man!’ says Rip. * Now you rest. 
Bimeby we have some more fun.’ 

‘“You should have seen Falk’s face as he sat there resting, with 
the pleasant future in his mind. He wasn’t happy, and he showed 
it. As soon as he got his wind he tried to bribe Rip, but it 
didn’t go. He promised him money and ponies and whisky and 
tobacco, and every thing under the sun. Rip simply shook his 
head. ‘Don’t want!’ says he. ‘Having plenty good time 
now. Don’t talk any more. Want think what do next.’ 

** So there they sat, and whenever Rip looked at a place, Falk, 
he looked too, for he had a large interest in the matter, and it 
was pretty medium hard to figure out what was passing through 
Rip’s head. 

*’ There was a mud-puddle with about six inches of water and 
six foot of mud at the end of the pot-hole. Rip took. that in 


very earnest. 

** “ Hunh,’ says he, ‘you rested now !’ 

*’* No, I ain’t !’ cries Falk, with the sweat starting out all over 
him. ‘I ain’t rested a little bit. Now, just wait a minute— 
honest, I’m all played out!’ 

‘*“*No ask question—tell you about’it. I say rested, you 
RESTED,’ answers Rip, in a tone of voice that wasn’t to be 
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argued with. Falk knuckled. ‘For God’s sake! What's it 
going to be now?’ he asked. 

***You fsh,’ says Rip. ‘Plenty dam big fat fish, you!’ He 
pointed to the puddle. ‘Now swim!’ 

**T may have mentioned that Falk was stuck on his appearance? 
Well, he was—powerful. So when it came to wallowing around 
in a mud-puddle with his brand new hunting clothes on, he 
beefed for fair. Moses! How he cussed! 

“Then old Rip raised the rifle again, and there was a bad light 
in his old eyes. I can’t give you no idea of the satisfaction he 
expressed as he simply repeated the one word, ‘swim!’ 

*‘Brother Falk ground his teeth till the slivers flew ; Rip moved 
his fore-finger. That was enough. Into the mud, ker-sock! 
goes Falk, and the slime splashed a rod around. 

‘All this time the Injun had been sort of quiet and sneering, 
but now he entered into the spirit of the thing. He capered 
like a school-boy. ‘*Leelah ouashtay!’ He hollered. ‘*Swim, 
fish! Kick, fat fish! Kick! Make hand go! Make head go! 
Make footgo! Wyupee! Chantay meatow leelah ouashtay- 
da!’ Then he took to spanking Falk with the butt of the rifle. 
It was ‘a animated scene,’ as the poet says. You don’t often 
get a chance to see a two-hundred-and-twenty pound bully lying 
on his stomach in a mud-puddle swimming for dear life, so Steve 
and me made the most of it. 

‘*There was Falk hooking mud like a raving maniac—fount- 
ains and geysers and water spouts of mud—while Rip pranced 
around him, war-whooping and yelling, and laying it on to him 
with the rifle-butt until each crack sounded like a pistol-shot. It 
seldom falls to the lot of man or boy to get such a thorough, 
heartfelt, soul-searching spanking as that ugly Dutchman re- 
ceived. My! I could feel every swat clear down to my toes, 
and there isn’t a shadow of doubt in my mind that Falk did too. 

‘‘And that Injun looked so comical flying around in his high 
hat and specs and new clothes and shiny shoes! It was a sight 
to make a horse laugh. By and by Steve couldn’t stand it and 
he roared right out. That stopped the matineé. Rip looked up 
at us and grinned. ‘I got openers, this pot,’ says he, tapping 
the rifle. ‘Play nice game with friend—stand up, big, fat 
fish.’ 

** Well, we had a conniption fit when Falk made himself per- 
pendicular. He wasasight! If there ever a man lived whose 
name ought to be Mud, ’twas Falk. His hair was full of it; 
his face was gobbed with it, and drops of it fell off the end of 
his trickling Dutch mwuss-tash. ‘To say nothing of them nice 
new clothes! Steve hollered, and I hollered, and the Injun hol- 
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lered. We more’n hollered; we rocked on our heels and laid 
back our ears and screeched—Falk looking from one to the 
other, oozing slough-juice at every vein, and wishing he had 
been buried young. 

‘At last he kind of whimpers out, * Well, what are you going 
to do with me now ?’ 

*** Kika-lap !’ says Rip, ‘ fly.’ 

‘And Falk flew, like a little bird ; up the side of the pot-hole, 
over the couleé and across the prairie — vanished, vamoosed, 
faded, gone forever. He didn’t even stop for his clothes. The 
first train out was soon enough for him. 


‘* So now you say he’s fallen into a bushel of money, and has a 
fine house, and drives his trotters in New York? Well! By 
Gum! But this zs a strange world! Why couldn’t some decent 
man have gotten the rocks? I tell you what we ought to do; 
we ought to take a nice photograph of that pot-hole, of which 
the general features are impressed on his memory perfect enough 
not to need no label, I guess, and send it on to him with the 
compliments of Bloody Ripping Thunder, for him to hang as 
the principal ornament in his art gallery ! Old Falk a million- 
aire! Well, wouldn’t that cramp you! I’ve got to have some- 
thing to take the taste of that out of my mouth. Yes, the 
same, Jimmy, with plain water on the side. Well, here’s luck, 
young feller, even to old Falk !” 


Richmond, N. Y. aaah 
THE NORTH WIND IN CALIFORNIA. 


By HERBERT MULLER HOPKINS. 
Pe ont 





OW, to the wonder of the waiting night, 
The arid North comes stealing o’er the hills, 
First in slow puffs, and then the whole house 
thrills 
With steady blows of that mysterious might. 
——| Howstrange to hear, beneath the hot starlight, 
The same wild note that comes with driven snows 
Against New England panes, where warmly glows 
The dark green holly and its berries bright ! 
And what the meaning of the wild refrain, 
And what the message that the North Wind brings ? 
It sings of cactus on a desert plain, 
Of bones that bleach beside the sand-choked springs, 
Of strange red mountains, unrefreshed by rain, 
A land of gruesome and forgotten things. 





Hartford, Conn. 
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EARLY WESTERN HISTORY. 
From Documents never before published in English. 
Diary of Junipero Serra; Loreto to San Diego, March 


28—June 3O, 1769. 


MONG other contents of the invaluable * Ra- 
mirez Collection’ is a holograph diary of his 
journey from the Mission of Loreto, Lower 
California, to San Diego in our present State, 
by that great apostle and founder of California, 
Father Junipero Serra, on his first en/rada. It 
fills 34 close folio pages of finely written manu- 
script, a sample of which is given in facsimile on page 280. 
This account of the hard journey—few are bold enough to 
make it nowadays — that resulted in the founding of the first 
Mission and the settlement of Caiifornia is a most human 
document. It is full, not only of the humility and faith and 
quenchless courage of the greatest missionary who ever trod 
the soil of the United States; it is also vital with his quiet 
humor. ‘The ** Ramirez Collection” is now part of the prob- 
ably matchless library of Americana of Edward E. Ayer of 
Chicago; to whom we are indebted for the chance to present this 





critical translation. 


JESUS, MARY AND JOSEPH. YEAR OF 1769. 

Governing as Bishop of the city of Guadalaxara the Sefior Don Diego de 
Rivas ; governing this Kingdom of New Spain as Viceroy Don Carlos 
Francisco Croix; under the Commandancy-in-Chief the Most Illustrious 
Sefior Don Joseph de Galvez, of the Council of his Magesty, and Inspector- 
General of the Kingdom ; being Guardian of the Apostolic College of San 
Fernando of Mexico the Rev. Father Fray Juan Andres, Apostolic Preacher; 
and being President of the Missions of the Californias the Rev. Father 
Fray Junipero Serra, Reader and Ex-Professor of theology of the Univer- 
sity of Mallorca; being chiefs of the expedition by land from the Royal 
Presidio of Our Lady of Loreto first in command Don Gaspar de Portala, 
Captain of Dragoons, and Governor of California ; and second the Captain 
of said Presidio, Don Fernando Rivera y Moncada—the latter in the first 
division of Soldiers of the Presidio, to the number of 29; the former with 
ten leather-jacket Soldiers. They undertook [the journey] by order of His 
Magesty (whom God guard) Don Carlos Third. Said Expedition was under 
the protection of St. Joseph. 

DIARY. 

[Of the expedition] to the ports of San Diego and Monte Rey by land; 
which for the greater honor and glory of God, and the conversion of the 
Ynfidels to our Holy Catholic Faith, the said Father President, Fray Juni- 
pero Serra, undertook from his Mission and Royal Presidio of Our Lady of 
the Loreto in [Lower] California (after having visited the Missions of the 
South, and there agreed and communicated extensively concerning the ex- 
pedition with the Most Illustrious Sefor Don Joseph de Galvez, of His 
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Magesty’s Council and Chamber, Inspector-General of this New Spain, 
and Principal Director and Commandant of these Conquests) on the 28th 
day of March, the third day of Resurrection Easter in the year of 1769. 


NOTE IST. 


That on the 6th day of January of this same year, finding myself in the 
Port of La Paz with His Eminence the Sefior Inspector, I blessed the 
Packet named the ‘‘San Carlos,’’ sang the Mass aboard her, blessed the 
Standards ; the Litany was sung, and other devotions to Our Lady. And 
His Eminence made a fervent exhortation with which he kindled the spirits 
of those who were to go in that vessel to said Ports of San Diego and 
Monte Rey. These embarked on the 9th, at night, and on the 10th set sail. 
The Commandant determined upon for the Expedition by Sea was Don 
Vicente Vila, a Pilot famed on the Seas of Europe; the Engineer, Don 
Miguel Costanso; Chief of the troops of (25 men, and with the Lieutenant, 
26) Don Pedro Fages, Lieutenant of the Company of Catalonian Volun- 
teers. And for Missionary of the Expedition, and for one of the Missions, 
I fixed upon the Father Preacher Fray Fernando Parron, who had been my 
Companion in Loreto since we arrived in California. And all together 
they set forth joyfully on the said 10th day of January. 

NOTE 2ND. 

That on the 15th day of February, I having already returned toward 
Loreto, the same duties were performed at Cape San Lucas in blessing the 
Packet ‘‘San Antonio,”’ alias the ‘‘ Principe,’’ which set out the same day 
for said Ports. And there embarked in it for the same end the Father 
Preachers Fray Juan Gonzales, a Biscayan,and Fray Francisco Gomez ; 
the 1st recently arrived from Mexico; and the 2nd had been Minister at the 
Mission of the Passion, which, by order of His Eminence, had been ex- 
tinguished, and its Indians transferred to the [Mission] of Todos Santos. 
And with this the Maritime or Naval expedition was complete. 

NOTE 3RD. 


That for the expedition by land His Eminence determined that what was 
necessary of Cavalry [horses], beasts of burden, and all kind of provision 
and food, should be provided by the Sefior Captain of the Company or 
Presidio of this Peninsula, Don Fernando de Rivera y Moncada ; the same 
who was in the time of the Fathers of the Company [of Jesus], and was 
much traveled through all the Missions with his Eminence’s orders for the 
Missionary Fathers of them; and the temporal concerns of these [Mis- 
sions] were already in his charge. And for this, and to journey afterward 
to said Ports, at the request of His Magesty, on the 28th of Sept. I sang 
the Mass of supplication to St. Joseph, who had been chosen patron of 
these two expeditions, by sea and by land. And two days later he [Rivera 
y Moncada] set forth from Loreto to the [Mission] of San Xavier, to com- 
mence his Operation of taking out from it, and from the other [Missions] 
next it, whatever he might choose of what was in them. Thus he did ; 
and altho’ it was with a somewhat heavy hand, it was undergone for God 
and the King. And with the collection of articles which seemed to him 
competent, he set forth, after having recruited his beasts sufficient time in 
the place called Vila Catha (which now is a new Mission; it was founded 
on the day of Pentecost), with 25 Soldiers and three muleteers, with a suffi- 
cient number of Indians on foot, the 24th day of March; carrying with 
him for Missionary Father of that division of the expedition the Father 
Preacher Fray Juan Crespi, Minister until then of the Mission La Purisima 
de Cadegomo. God upbear them well; and may they arrive happily. 
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NOTE 4TH. 


That for the fulfilment of the expedition by land His Eminence ordered 
at the beginning of the month of March that the Governor Commanding 
this Peninsula, Don Gaspar de Portala, should set forth with the Mission- 
aries that remained of them that were designated, as Commandant-in- 
Chief of both divisions of the expedition by land, with the residuum of 
the Soldiers, the victuals and other necessaries for so arduous and exten- 
sive an enterprise. And in fulfilment of said Order, the aforementioned 
Governor set forth from his royal Presidio of Loreto on the 9th of March 
with his retinue. And altho’ I was always minded to follow this expedi- 
tion, Icould not set forth so soon; proposing and promising to do it with 
the utmost possible haste (as I afterward did). And in the interim I desig- 
nated to follow these Travelers the Father Preacher Fray Miguel de la 
Campa, who had been Minister of the frontier Mission called Santa Maria 
de los Angeles; where it was necessary that they make a long detention to 
await the victuals which had to come by Sea to the Bay of San Luis Gon- 
zaga, near that last [mentioned] Mission, and to arrange the herd, and 
other arrangements—until I joined the retinue there, as I have said later. 


1*, On the 28th day of March, third [day] of the Resurrection of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of this year of 1769, after having celebrated all the func- 
tions of Holy Week with all possible solemnity and devotion, and having 
sung the Mass on the day of Easterand preached in it my farewell discourse 
(on the day which punctually fulfilled an Ecclesiastic year of my having 
preached to them [since] the first time when I took possession of spiritual 
matters at said Mission and Church); and on the two following [days] hav- 
ing celebrated [services] to Our Lady of Loreto, beseeching her protection 
for a journey so difficult—I set forth after Mass of the said third feast. And 
my day’s journey was to arrive at the Mission of San Francisco Xavier de 
Biaundo ; on the which [journey] there befell me nothing worthy of note; 
and as it is a road and land known to all, I say nothing about it. And the 
same I will observe with respect to the line of the old Missions. 

2. The 29th, 30th and 31st of the same month I tarried in said Mission 
for many motives. Reason enough for said detention was the very especial 
and mutual love between myself and its Minister, the Rev. Father Reader 
Francisco Palou, my Disciplet ; Commissary of the Holy Office, and elected 
by our Colleget to succeed me in the Presidency of these Missions in case 
of my death or long absence. This last circumstance was the principal 
motive of said detention, to confer [with him] as to what was best with re- 
gard to what remained in his charge during my absence, for the stability of 
these Missions and of those that were to be founded, and to clear matters up 
for the coming of the Most Illustrious Sefior Inspector-General to Loreto, 
the which was expected shortly. The third—and to me the [reason] most 
worthy to be noted, albeit in token of thankfulness—is the fact that from 
my Mission of Loreto I did not take more provision for so long an excursion 
than one loaf of bread and a piece of cheese. For I was there all the year, 
so far as temporal matters go, as the mere Guest for the crumbs of the Royal 
Commissary, whose liberality at my departure did not extend further than 
the aforesaid. But the said Father supplied that lack with so efficacious 
arrangements—in the way of his provision of food, clothing for my use, 
and comforts for my journey—that not even I myself could have managed 
to contrive them, tho’ for my sins I do not cease to be fond of my conveii- 
ience. May God repay so much charity. 

3. On the 1st day of April I bade farewell with much sorrow to said 
Father, my Beloved since his childhood; and starting at break of day I 
traveled toward the next Mission, [that] of San Joseph Comondu. To the 
which (tho’ it is distant more than 12 leagues) I came at about eleven 
of the same morning, so early was the start I took. And I found myself 
there without [meeting] the Ministering Father there, who was—and is— 
the Father Fray Antonio Martinez, my old-time Companion ever since we 
came together in the City of Cadiz to come to our College; and since my 
Fellow-Missionary in the Sierra Gorda. For the said Father had gone on 
to the Mission of Purisima, of which he was left in charge because of the 
absence of its Minister, the Father Preacher Fray Juan Crespi, who had 
gone forth to the first division of the expedition, as has been said. But 


*The paragraph numbers mark day’s journeys 
tSerra’s successor and biographer. 
The College of San Fernando, Mex. 
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nothing was lacking for me, thanks to the provision which the said Father 
Martinez had made against the chancelof my arriving in his absence. 

On the 2nd, which was Sunday, I sang the Mass im Albis, and preached 
to them of the Pueblo or Mission. On that day, had it not been for my 
arrival, they would have gone without the one or the other [mass or ser- 
mon]; so with this, and the various confessions I heard, my tarrying was 
not idle. The 3rd was alsoa festival day, the Annunciation of Our Lady 
being celebrated. Because it fell on Holy Saturday, I took the same pains 
to sing the Mass, etc., and in the forenoon the Father Missionary arrived, 
already advised of these events at his Mission. 

The 4th (and part of the foregoing day) went, with us, in arranging 
certain things pertaining to my outfit, which could not be made up at San 
Xavier. Meanwhile, the arrieros arranged the harness, for they came in 
bad shape for want of sweatcloths, hay, reatas, etc. And there everything 
was put in good order, thanks to the liberality of the said Father, who re- 
peatedly asked me to see if some other thing of whatever he had there 
would not be useful. God repay him. 

4. On the Sth I set forth, accompanied by the said Father, for the Mis- 
sion of the Purissima, at which, without special novelty, we arrived the 
same morning. ‘The first and only Minister of ours* [there] had been the 
Father Preacher Fray Juan Crespi, another esteemed by me since his child- 
hood. Who, at his going away, left various things prepared for my outfit in 
charge of the Soldier Don Francisco Maria de Castro, Mayordomo and Es- 
cort of that Mission, that he should deliver them to me, with whatever else 
might serve me. With [thanks to] this providing, and to the conscientious- 
ness of the said Soldier, we were received with a dance of the Indians with 
all the solemnity possible to be secured in such places. The 6th and part 
of the day before was occupied in arranging that which the mules had to 
carry, among which were four loads of biscuits, which by order of the Sefior 
Captain, and care of Father Crespi, had been allotted for the sustenance of 
the Religious of the expedition. Flour, pinole+, wheat, raisins and what- 
ever else might serve for their relief—everything which, by the forethought 
of the Father [ priest ] of San Joseph, as I have said, the said Mission had 
in its charge—was put in order. And all my outfit, and that of them that 
went with me, was supplied with much more abundance than I could desire 
or imagine. Blessed be God. 

The 7th, having bidden fareweil to the Rev. Father [priest] of San Joseph, 
who remained at the Mission to go forth, a little later, to his own [ Mis- 
sion ], I took my way at early daybreak for the next [ Mission] of Guada- 
lupe. I walked all day, except a little halt which I made at midday to take 
some rest and a mouthful. And when night came on, I arrived at the place 
of the Teasel, where I tarried on the ground. There I talked with some 
ten families of Indians, men and women, boys and girls. And when I 
asked them for the reason of their being there, they told me with much 
sorrow that they were of the mission of Guadalupe, and not of any rancheria 
but of the head place itself; and that the Father, for want of provisions, 
had found himself obliged to send them out to the mountains to seek their 
food ; and that as they were not accustomed to this, they were not handy 
at it; their hardship was much, particularly in seeing their babies suffer 
and hearing them cry. I felt sorry enough, and tho’ it was somewhat un- 
fortunate that the pack-train was behind and could not arrive that night, 
they were not left without some alleviation. For with a portion of pinole I 
carried they made themselves an olla of good Atole, which was for the 
women and children. And afterward the same diligence was repeated, 
filling it a second time for the men. Wherewith they were consoled—the 
more, when I told them that they should travel to their Mission; that 
already corn was on its way to the Father by sea Canoe from Mulege, by 
order of the Most Illustrious Inspector. I took my rest, and [had] them 
pray in concert ; and they concluded by singing a very tender song of the 
love of God. And as they of that Mission have (with reason ) the fame of 
singing with especial sweetness, I had a good bit of consolation in hearing 
them. 

[| TO BE CONTINUED. | 


*That is, Franciscan. The Jesuits had been expelled two years before. 
{jt A meal of parched corn. 
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**To Make Better Indians.”’ 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, Prest. Stanford University, Cal. 
Dr. C. Hart Merrian, Chief Biological Survey, Washington 
Dr. Geo. Bird Grinnell, editor Forest and Stream, New York 
D. M. Riordan, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Richard Egan, Capistrano, Cal. 
Chas, Cassatt Davis, attorney, Los Angeles 
Chas. F. Lummis, Los Angeles 
ADVISORY BOARD. 
Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, University of California 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Nebraska 
Archbishop Ireland, St. Paul, Minn. 
U.S. Senator Thos. R. Bard, California 
Maj. J. W. Powell, Director Bureau of Ethnology, Washington 
Edward E. Ayer, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago 
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W. J. McGee, Ethnologist in Charge, Bureau of Ethnology 
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Stewart Culin, University of Pennsylvania 
Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York 
Dr. Geo. J. Engelmann, Boston 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington 
F. W. Hodge, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
Hamlin Garland, author, Chicago 
Mrs. F. M. Doubleday, New York 
Dr. Washington Matthews, Washington 
Hon. A. K. Smiley (Mohonk), Redlands, Cal. 
(Others to be added) 


Treasurer, W. C. Patterson, Prest. Los Angeles National Bank 


only Indian that ever invented a written lan- 

guage; the only aboriginal leader of his 
people toward what we call education. In the 
name of the noblest trees in the world—the Se- 
quoia Gigantea of California—science has honored 
this truly great Cherokee; and a League “to 
make better Indians” may appropriately honor 
him as well. A brief sketch in the February 
number gave the salient points in the life of this 
remarkable Indian; and further details will follow. 

The Big Tree grows nowhere in the world except in Cali- 
fornia; the Sequoya League, while native to California, will 
take root wherever there are People who Care. Its scope and its 
plans are national. 

It was deemed vital that the name of the League be short, 
easy and significant. ‘“‘Catalogue” titles are a weariness to the 
flesh. Two words—one, if possible, an Indian name of the 
right significance—were felt to be enough. Of all the names 
suggested, in the consensus of the people most competent to 
suggest, Sequoya had an overwhelming majority. Among 
others, Edward Everett Hale, David Starr Jordan, Mrs. Hearst, 
Miss Fletcher, Prof. McGee, and a majority of the Executive 
Committee favored it. The objection that it might be con- 
founded with a League to preserve the Big Trees, is easily an- 
swered. ‘There could be worse causes to be confounded with, 


@ oui YA, “the American Cadmus,” was the 
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under almost any title; and, having aright significance, the 
public may reasonably be trusted to learn what the name does 
mean. ‘The Primrose League in England is not exactly to raise 
primroses ; but the English—and some others—have discovered 
what it does stand for. 

Papers are now being drawn for the incorporation of the 
League ; and in spite of vexatious and unavoidable delays the 
work is being pushed on. A harp of a thousand strings—and 
some of them thousands of miles long—cannot be played upon all 
in a minute; and the League means to make no grave mistakes. 

The League itself is a national affair. Local councils will 
be formed all over the United States, deriving authority from 
the national organization, and pledged to carry out its policies. 
It cannot be too constantly remembered that the contract is an 
enormous one. The first struggle will be not to arouse sympathy 
but to inform with slow patience and long wisdom the wide- 
spread sympathy which already exists. We cannot take the 
Indians out of the hands of the National Government; we can- 
not take the National Government into our own hands. There- 
fore we must work with the National Government in any large 
plan for the betterment of Indian conditions. The League 
means, in absolute good faith, not to fight but to assist the In- 
dian Bureau. It means to give the money of many and the 
time and brains and experience of more than a few to honest 
assistance to the Bureau in doing the work for which it has 
never had either enough money or enough disinterested and 
expert assistance to do in the best way the thing it and every 
American would like to see done. 

The plans of the League have been outlined, in personal con- 
versation, to the President, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. All three welcomed these 
plans, and promised every assistance in their power. In sincere 
coéperation with such men, the League can reasonably hope to 
be of service to the Indians and to the Government. 

A draft of the League’s constitution, subject to amendment, 
follows: 


CONSTITUTION. 
I—NAME. 
This Corporation shall be known as the Sequoya League. 
II—OBJKCT. 

Its object shall be ‘‘to make Better Indians,’’ and better-treated ones. 

1. By codperating with the Interior Department and the Indian Bureau 
of the National Government to devise, secure legislation for, and carry out, 
policies based on patience, common-sense, steady pressure, and exact 
knowledge of the facts at issue—the Indian, his nature, his needs, his pos- 
sibilities, and his environment. 

A. By furnishing specific, responsible, authentic and disinterested 
information. 

B. By maintaining a friendly watchfulness over the manner in which 
agreed policies are carried out in the field; by knowing precisely what 
agents, teachers, and other employees of the service are doing, and what 
its results are ; by assisting and defending good employees from malicious 
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or partisan attacks; by preferring charges against unfit employees—in 
neither case as irresponsible gossip, but in such form as would be com- 
petent in a court of law. 

C. By assisting to awaken public sentiment along these lines, and by 
all proper means to influence legislation to these ends. 

2. By direct, practical and familiar dealing with the Party of the Second 
Part. It is better and cheaper that the Indian shall understand what the 
Government means to do, and shall assent to it, than that he shall have to 
be crushed by costly wars or coercions into a sullen submission to whatever 
it may see fit todo. A function of the League, therefore, will be to gain 
the consent and coéperation of the Indians in measures for their benefit ; 
working through persons whom the Indians know and trust, and not 
through strangers and interpreters. 

A. By assisting the Indians to security in those rights of home, of in- 
dividuality and of family which must be the basis of successful dealing by 
statecraft with any race. 

B. By encouraging the Indians to acquire as much “education ”’ as they 
can reasonably use, and in the directions in which they can possibly use it. 
To any such plan, the family and the tribe must be made allies, instead of 
being treated as enemies. 

C. By reviving, encouraging, and providing market for, such of the 
aboriginal industries as can be made profitable. In the case of tribes which 
had no such industries, to assist in securing those that shall be best suited 
to their abilities and their market. 

III—ADMINISTRATION. 

The management of this Corporation shall vest in an Executive Com- 
mittee of seven, elected by the incorporators ; with full power to act, to fill 
vacancies in its own number, and to increase that number—in each case, 
by five-sevenths vote. 

IV—ADVISORY BOARD. 

The Executive Committee shall annually appoint an Advisory Board, at 
present of 25 members. The functions of this Board shall be to advise 
the Executive Committee; and in general to forward the aims of the 
League. 

V —OFFICERS. 

The only officers of the League, besides the said Executive Committee 
and Advisory Board, shall be a Secretary anda Treasurer. The Secretary 
shall be paid a reasonable. compensation for his services. All others shall 
give their services to the League without pay. The Treasurer shall furnish 
bond in $10,000. 

VI—MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership in the League shall be open to any person who shall sub- 
scribe to the constitution and pay the annual dues. These dues shall be 
$2 per annum, in advance, delinquent January 15 of each year. ‘* Junior 
Membership,’’ for boys and girls under 16, shall be 50 cents per annum, in 
advance. Life Memberships shall be $50. 

VII—LOCAL COUNCILS. 

Local Councils, taking their charter from the League, may be formed in 
any town or city in the United States, on petition of three responsible 
persons. Acceptance of the charter shall pledge the said Council to ob- 
serve the prc visions of this Constitution, and to work within lines approved 
by the League. 

VIII—MEMBERSHIP IN LOCAL COUNCILS. 
Membership in local Councils shall be by application, and in accordance 
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with the by-laws of said Jocal Council. ‘The annual fees shall be $2, of 
which sum one-half shall be remitted by the Treasurer of the local Council 
tothe Treasurer of the League. And at least one-half of all moneys col- 
lected by any local Council, in excess of $1 per annum local membership 
fees, shall be converted into the treasury of the League for the furtherance 
of its national work. ‘*‘ Junior memberships’ in local Councils shall be 50 
cents. 
IX—AMENDMENTS. 

This Constitution may be amended by a five-sevenths vote of the 
Executive Committee. , 

ss 

In November a memorial was presented to the Indian Bureau 
urging the appointment of a commission to examine into and re- 
port upon the condition of the Mission Indians of Southern Cali- 
fornia (see this magazine for December). Not only does the 
acute case of the 300 Indians now subject to eviction from War- 
ner’s Ranch, and with no place on earth to go to, require im- 
mediate attention; there are few of the 35 reservations under 
the Mission agency where conditions are not in serious need of 
improvement. Inadequate lands, worthless lands, lack of water, 
insecurity of title—these are among the matters requiring in- 
vestigation. The status of the whole matter is not a credit 
either to our humanity or to our business methods. A commis- 
sion of well known, competent men, familiar with local con- 
ditions, should not only investigate and recommend what can 
best be done for the immediate relief of the Warner’s Ranch 
Indians, but should report a general plan for the final disen- 
tanglement of the collective snarl; a plan not necessarily to be 
carried out at one fell swoop, but to be worked toward logically 
step by step. 

Following the memorial, I went over the subject in person 
with the Interior Department and the Indian Bureau; the com- 
mission was promised, and steps were taken for its appointment. 
Since that time an Indian Inspector has examined some of the 
many tracts of land offered for sale for the location of the War- 
ner’s Ranch Indians, and has recommended that the government 
purchase the Monserrate Rancho for $70,000. 

So far from removing the need of a commission, this merely 
emphasizes it. ‘The Monserrate Rancho is a beautiful piece of 
scenery ; but the consensus of opinion among experienced Cali- 
fornians who are familiar with it is that it would be a mistake 
—and many use a stronger word—to put the Indians there. In 
going over the ranch myself, recently—though with no thought 
of it as an Indian location—I saw nothing which would con- 
vince me that this adverse opinion is mistaken. To prove its 
fitness for the purpose would at least require a far more thorough 
investigation than the Inspector has given it. It would make a 
handsome stock-ranch ; but for obvious reasons the Indian can- 
not be a stock-raiser here; nor is it desirable that he should. He 
should be a farmer, tilling the soil; and to till the soil here he 
must have irrigation. The ranch is-said to have been sold at 
foreclosure, some years ago, for $25,000; and the history of its 
transfers is curious. 

On the other hand I probably know no more about the matter 
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than the Inspector does, and have no wish to condemn the land. 
Neither of us knows enough It is precisely why the Sequoya 
League urges the appointment of the Commission to go into the 
matter thoroughly. It has been rather the misfortune than the 
fault of our Indian Bureau ever since its organization that it 
has had to depend on peripatetic, unfamiliar, and more than oc- 
casionally incompetent, inspectors. With the results of follow- 
ing their advice, we are all more or less familiar. Now that a 
commission of men of national standing and of familiarity with 
the facts are willing to give their time and services, without 
compensation, to straighten out the matter thoroughly and 
authoritatively, it would seem the most businesslike way to per- 
mit them to do so. 
se 

The receipt of $70 in various contributions for the benefit of 
the Indians has already been acknowledged. Further gifts are: 
Mrs. Peter Goddard Gates, Pasadena, Cal., $5; Miss Molly 
Dillon, Los Angeles, $2.50; Dr. David P. Barrows, Manila, $2; 
Juliette Estelle Mathis, San Francisco, $1. 

* 

The *‘ Hair-Cut Order,” over which the press of the country 
has made so merry, was not a newspaper invention. A copy of 
the official document follows. In view of the fact that the sup- 
plementary order practically nullifies the original—since it for- 
bids giving the Indians “‘any just cause for revolt,” and any 
enforcement of the original would be unmistakable and inevit- 
able cause for revolt—the League has no desire to pursue the 
matter. It may be accepted as a certainty that in the event of 
some stupid agent trying to enforce the order for hair-cutting 
and the suppression of feasts, a test case would be carried up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States—where of course plain- 
tiff would win, as there is no law to force any American, even 
an original one, to cut his hair. But it is not probable that the 
wealthy champions who have expressed this determination will 
have any need to carry it out. The order will probably be al- 
lowed to die its natural death. The copy is printed here merely 
as a matter of the archives. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, Jan., 1902. 

Sir—This office desires to call your attention to a few customs among 
the Indians which, it is believed, should be modified or discontinued. 

The wearing of long hair by the male population of your agency is not 
in keeping with the advancement they are making, or will soon be expected 
to make, in civilization. The wearing of short hair by the males will bea 
great step in advance, and will certainly hasten their progress toward 
civilization. The returned male student far too frequently goes back to 
the reservation and falls back into the old custom of letting his hair grow 
long. He also paints profusely and adopts all the old habits and customs 
which his education in our industrial schools has tried to eradicate. The 
fault does not lie so much with the schools as with the conditions found on 
the reservations. These conditions are very often due to the policy of the 
Government toward the Indian and are often perpetuated by the agent 
not caring to take the initiative in fastening any new policy on his admin- 


istration of the affairs of the agency. 
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On many of the reservations the Indians of both sexes paint, claiming 
that it keeps the skin warm in winter and cool in summer ; but, instead, 
this paint melts when the Indian perspires, and runs down into the eyes. 
The use of this paint leads to many diseases of the eyes among those 
Indians who paint. Persons who have given considerable thought and 
investigation to the subject are satisfied that this custom causes the 
majority of the cases of blindness among the Indians of the United States. 

You are therefore directed to induce your male Indians to cut their hair, 
and both sexes to stop painting. With some of the Indians this will be an 
easy matter; with others it will require considerable tact and perseverance 
on the part of yourself and your employes to successfully carry out these 
instructions. With your Indian employes and those Indians who draw 
rations and supplies it should be an easy matter, as a non-compliance with 
this order may be made a reason for discharge or for withholding rations 
and supplies. Many may be induced to comply with the order voluntarily, 
especially the returned student. The returned students who do not comply 
voluntarily should be dealt with summarily. Employment, supplies, etc., 
should be withdrawn until they do comply, and if they become obstreperous 
about the matter a short confinement in the guard-house at hard labor, 
with shorn locks, should furnish a cure. Certainly all the younger men 
should wear short hair, and it is believed that by tact, perseverance, firm- 
ness, and withdrawal of supplies the agent can induce a// to comply with 
this order. 

The wearing of citizen’s clothing, instead of the Indian costume and 
blanket, should be encouraged. 

Indian dances and so-called Indian feasts should be prohibited. In many 
cases these dances and feasts are simply subterfuges to cover degrading 
acts and disguise immoral purposes. You are directed to use your best 
efforts in the suppression of these evils. 

On or before June 30, 1902, you will report to this office the progress you 
have made in carrying out the above orders and instructions. 

Very respectfully, 
W. A. JONES, 
Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


WASHINGTON, Jan., 1902. 

Sir—From criticisms that have appeared in the newspapers and from in- 
formation that has reached this office from other quarters, it appears that 
the recent circular letter issued, directing the modification or discontinu- 
ance of certain savage customs prevailing among Indian tribes, has been mis- 
understood. This letter is therefore written to remove any doubt on the 
subject. 

The circular letter referred to was simply a declaration of the policy of 
this office and indicated what should be carried out by those having charge 
of the Indians, using tact, judgment and perseverance. It was not expected 
or intended that they should be so precipitated as to give the Indians any 
just cause for revolt, but that they should begin gradually and work 
steadily and tactfully till the end in view should be accomplished. Let it 
be distinctly understood that this is not a withdrawal or revocation of the 
circular letter referred to, but an authoritative interpretation of its meaning. 

Very respectfully, 
W. A. JONES, 


Commissioner. 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER H ISTOR c 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


DIRECTORS 


OFFICERS. J. G. Mossin. 
President, Chas. F. Lummis. Heury W. O'Melveny 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. M. S. Liebana 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N, Spring St. Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, California Bank. Arthur B. Benton 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham 
812 Kensington Road. Chas. F. Lummis. 


Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St 


INCE the last issue, two pleasant fortunes have befallen 
the Landmarks Club. At Pala, where extensive repairs 
have been undertaken, one of the inscrutable blunders of 

a far-off government had alienated the Mission properties from 
the church many years ago. The chapel and graveyard had 
been deeded back by the homesteader ; but he reserved the rest. 
It would be unlike the club’s notion of ** business” te repair 
buildings on private lands which might be sold tomorrow ; and 
it has arranged and carried out a plan by which all the ruins 
revert to their proper ownership—so that the Club can now, as 
means permit, safeguard all the buildings with entire security, 
under a long lease. 

Eschscholtzia Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, has joined the Landmarks Club as a Chapter, feeling that 
there can be no more patriotic work than that which the Club 
is attempting to do. The joint excursion of Club and Chapter 
to the Mission of San Juan Capistrano, Feb. 22nd, was handi- 
capped by rain. A score, however, of the less easily daunted 
passed the day delightfully at this peculiarly beautiful spot, 
where the Landmarks Club has done extensive work. 

Funds are urgently needed to enable the Ciub to carry out its 
work. Membership is but $1 a year, and is open to all; life 
membership is $25. 

Previously acknowledged, $4,637.50. 

New contributions—Mrs. Mira Hershey, Los Angeles, $25; 
Jeremiah Ahern, U. S. Geological Survey, $25; Eschscholtzia 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, Los Angeles, 
$20; Frank C. Chase, Ethanac, Cal., $5 

$2 each—Mrs. J. E. Meeker, Miss A. L. Meeker, Julia A. 
Meeker, Pasadena. 

$l each—Mrs. M. F. Woodward, Buffalo, N. Y.; Adolph 
Petsch, Mrs. Jennie S. Price, C. B. Boothe, Mrs. C. B. Boothe, 
Los Angeles; Oliver Hewlett Hicks, Mrs. Oliver Hewlett Hicks, 
Mrs. Peter Goddard Gates, Pasadena; D. M. McDonald, Miss 
A. E. Wadleigh, Los Angeles; G. H. Buek, New York; R. J 
Vesque, Terre Haute, Indiana; Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y. 
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TO LOVE WHAT IS TRUE, TO HATE SHAMS, TO FEAR NOTHING WITHOUT, AND TO THINK A LITTLE. 


LION'S DEN 
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Probably the greatest common denominator of phrase in the 
multitudes of letters which come to this Den monthly is: “"I 
do not agree with everything the Lion says, but—” 

When most people shall agree with everything the Lion says, 
he will cease to say anything. He can use himself more profit- 
ably in building his serial stone wall than insaying what noone 
needs to hear said. 

The main object of speech is to express our disagreements. 
If everyone thought and knew the same thing, a vocabulary of 
1000 words at most would be a Morganesque sufficiency for the 
needs of the human race. ‘The savage has few words because 
he needs few, being always orthodox. As we become civilized, 
language multiplies, because we find every day some new point 
to wrangle over. A modern language has to have 50,000 words 
wherewith to explain to most.of its natives a few of the things 
they do not know. As we who talk English are the most dis- 
agreeing people on earth, our dictionary has mounted up to 
some 275,000 words—and some of us would need every word in 
the lot to express adequately our dissent from some others. 

Among savages, children and Chautauquans, the prime object 
of speech is to express thought—such as it may bein the specific 
case. Among the mature its most important function is to 
evoke thought. And—in a fashion naturally limited by its limi- 
tations—that is the main object of language in this Den. It is 
not compulsory that we think alike; the only vital point is that 
we shall think. 

Two months ago these pages expressed a conviction 
that there was going to be a revival of discipline in the 
army and navy; and that, among other small but typical 
things, the discreditable Schley episode would be closed accord- 
ing to the law and the evidence, and not according to the news- 
boys and the emotions of them that have a chronic cold in the 
back of the head. 

This did not at all flatter the administration. It has proved 
itself all it was expected to be. President Roosevelt’s summing 
up of the Schley appeal to him is a model of justice, clearness 
It is an example of how simple a proposi- 
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IN THE LION’S DEN : 


tion that the crowd have befogged becomes in the hands of a 
man of honesty, courage, common sense and the historical 
training. Summarily shaken free of the dust the newspapers 
have raised, the matter becomes almost absurdly plain. 
Sampson laid the plans on which the battle of Santiago was 
fought and won. Only the popular intelligence which pictures 
Grant leading every charge in the Wilderness could have for- 
gotten this. Schley, precisely like the other subordinates, 
fought the battle according to his lights at the moment. He ‘*com- 
manded” nothing. No other ship obeyed any order from him. 
With Capt. Cook, he handled the “Brooklyn.” The ** Brook- 
lyn’s” famous “‘loop” by Schley’s order was, in Roosevelt’s 
words, “the one grave mistake made by any American ship 
that day.” Schley says he made it to avoid *‘ dangerous prox- 
imity” to the Spanish ships; but ** Teddy,” who never shirked 
a Dangerous Proximity himself, remarks with a certain deadly 
quiet that if the proximity was dangerous for Schley it was 
also dangerous for the Spaniards—a retort courteous to which 
the fact that about as much American blood was shed in this 
** great naval engagement” as is sometimes shed in a prize-fight 
adds poignant edge. Furthermore, remarks the President, the 
danger Schley avoided was not so great as that which Wain- 
wright eagerly sought in his cockleshell, nor even so great as 
that to which Schley’s loop exposed our own ship the ** Texas.” 
President McKinley settled the Santiago matter once, and 
settled it right. President Roosevelt in clearer and more defini- 
tive fashion, has settled it right again. Himselfa soldier anda 
historian, Roosevelt has adjudicated the case as history will 
write it. If we may now be spared any more sorehead proces- 
sions, Thanksgiving Day cannot come around any too soon. 


The observance of Washington’s birthday by a fist- FISTS AND 
fight in the United States Senate (another potential —— 
volume, by the way, for the Rev. Cyrus Brainsend 


= 


Towdy’s projected series of A// the Fights as Ever Was) is cer- 


FUNCTIONS, 


tainly not “‘to be proud of.” Yet as jugs are almost the only 
things known to science whose handle is all on one side, it may 
be well to remember a few things which “rank” even Senatorial 


courtesy. 
It is fit to hold the two South Carolina Senators in contempt 
of the Senate. Let us hope they shall be adequately fined or 


imprisoned—or both—for usurping the prerogative of the people- 
at-large. Senator Tillman, in particular, is one with whom the 
Lion has no shred of congenital sympathy—partisan, sociologic 
or de gustibus. He talks too much, too hard, and too soon. He 
is an unreconstructed limb of the society which has suffered in- 
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comparably more by Negro slavery than the Negro did—the 
chivalry which learned from slave-owning that work is only for 
Slaves, and forgets the wisdom of the ages that the only Free 
Man is the man who Works. 

But on the other hand, Mr. Tillman seems to have a soul of 
his own, such as it is—and any sort is a good deal, nowadays. 
I do not know of any advantage he can gain—or can think to 
gain — by his diatribes. Certainly there seems to be no lead- 
ing up to contracts in them. Many of them are ill-judged; some 
of them are absurd. But it is something, in these days, for a 
man to dare to protest—and to care to protest; for certainly there 
are more that dare than that care. 

The Lion has no prevalent regard for the Southern idea of 
“honor "—the duello code which a year or so ago we seemed 
about to adopt in national affairs It is mostly a matter of 
maturity. But the Lion can understand it, having once been 19 
years old himself. He is not yet wholly past the capacity to 
find the next man’s nose, under due provocation; he still be- 
lieves there are noses and cases whereunto any other logic is 
inadequate ; he would be sorry ever to become so senile that he 
had not a fist for occasion. But he would be sorrier yet to have 
no panacea for every ill but a swat. Man is first and last an 
animal, and at the very last must fall back upon the only animal 
argument. But between-times, how far he has improved upon 
the common run of animals is best proved by his alternatives. 
The man who can fight, and will fight if must be—but won’t 
fight if his brains are a successful Third Party—is the man the 
world hinges on. The man who Fights Anyhow, because he 
knows no other way, is at least an animal. The featherless 
biped who can’t fight on occasion is neither man nor longer even 
animal. 

Indecent as the Tillman-McLaurin discussion was, there have 
been unmanlier things done in the United States Senate. Not 
to mention worse aspects ; not to dwell on the “trades” which 
are made in that august chamber every day ; not to be humor- 
ous over the Senate’s virtuous horror when the uncouth Tillman 
mentions one of them—calling names is only a more timid form 
of fisticuffs. It may be “culture” that keeps the gentlemen 
from physical contact, or it may be cowardice—and this is a 
differentiation we doubtless all have to think of for ourselves as 
we grow older and less impetuous and less competent. Civili- 
zation (another name for age) has enabled us to find a consoling 
difference between being called parliamentary liars and plain 
liars. But it is as well to remember that there is some draw- 
back in Jeing a liar, even in an economy where “ everything 
goes.” 
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While we Have Fun watching each political division 0U® 
of Europe forget its ancient dignities in an endeavor to 
establish that it was Our Only Friend in Time of 
Trouble ; while recent events have proved that England (not 
the: English People, on whose blood friendship we may reason- 
ably count, but the same litter of English politicians that hoped 
to “do” us in 1776, in 1812, in 1861) was wot our “friend” in 
1898; while we have now learned from the official papers—a 
little late but sharply enough to make up—that instead of stand- 
ing off all Europe it was England that took the initiative in 
opposing our Spanish war, and would have rallied the nations 
in protest if Germany had not “sat down upon” the proposi- 
tion; while the American Sense of Humor has its due exercise 
with these international funninesses—it is just as well not to 
forget the deeper fact that every civilized power on earth (includ- 
ing England, which tried to say so; including Germany, which 
kept England or anyone else from saying so) felt that we were 
unjustified in our war with Spain. And while our cheap poli- 
ticians now thumb their nose at the “consent of any other 
nation,” this country was founded (as everyone knows who ever 
read the Declaration of Independence) and will endure only 
‘with a decent regard to the opinions of mankind.” 

It has also been proved that our Spanish War was needless. 
It has been proved that Spain made every concession we asked; 
that it revoked the Reconcentrado policy ; that it ordered in 
Cuba ‘“‘an immediate and unconditional cessation of hostilities 
for six months.” It is proved that Prest. McKinley did not in- 
form Congress or the country of this vital fact. It is proved 
that a downhill Congress declared war on Spain “* for not doing” 
what Spain had already done—and would have done thrice over 
if we had asked it and given her a chance. 

But she was given nochance. The Newspapers which could 
sell copies ; the Promoters who could get franchises ; the Con- 
tractors who could poison American soldiers with Alger-Egan 
beef ; the Congressmen who could play to the gallery—these 
had to have War Anyhow. War is a Warm Market. It sells 
papers and canned meats—and Boys who know no better. 
Bands play and girls cry, and the Boys march. I personally 
saw the vast majority of them that sailed for the Philippines, 
and found out what they were thinking; I personally have 
talked with thousands of those that have come back. I have 
yet to meet a single one who Liked his Job. That this my 
personal experience is no accident is best proved by the noto- 
rious fact that the American boys in the Philippines do not re- 
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enlist. We need soldiers there; but they are willing to let 
someone else have the job. 

It is early{to write history; but it is not too soon to remember 
some of the truths from which history will be written. 


TOO QUICK In the Golden Age of New Mexico and Arizona, there 
- go : were some hasty gentlemen (the Lion knew two of them) 
“CRE for whom the course of Nature and the expedition of 
Col. Colt were too slow. They could not wait to go off even at 
half-cock; but lashed the triggers of their six-shooters back 
to the guard, and * fanned” the hammer with their left hand. 
This made impressively immediate shooting, and many times 
caused popular resorts to become void in short order. But the 
Lion never knew it to hit anything, save on the historic occasion 
when Wm. Martin, Esq., walked into the only ball of six he 
could find at a six-foot range, took it in good part and a short 
rib, and dispassionately cracked the *‘ fanner’s” skull with his 
fist. Perhaps to make plain how eloquent was this his comment 
on “fanning,” it should be added that Mr. Martin probably 
never struck anyone before or since. His native tongue was a 
pair of six-shooters, with which it was his familiar diversion to 
crack twelve bottles in ten seconds at thirty feet, and with 
which his little tally of twenty-three men had been mostly—if 
not altogether—made. This one pugilism was his verdict, too 
contemptuous for words or lead, as to persons too hurried to 
shoot straight. 

The people who have, as to national affairs in the last three 
years, tied back the trigger and fanned their tongues, are far 
more numerous but no better shots. If the capacity to blush for 
misses generally went with this sort of fiddling with fire-arms, 
there would be by now a rubicund cast around most of the hori- 
zon. Iam not referring at all to the born buzzards who look at 
a national policy only to see what pickings there may be in it. 
These are not numerous enough in any country in the world to 
do any special harm if half the decent people do half their duty 
—as they are numerous enough in every country to prostitute it 
if we permit them. The p’int of this lies in the application on’t 
to the people who in their heart know better but who have raged 
perfunctorily at the tail of the torchlight procession of the pro- 
moters. They talked mob; they would have been a mob if they 
had not lacked courage and conviction. But they got no farther 
—because they really did not believe themselves—than perfectly 
secure boycotting of such people as insisted that the country 
should save a shred of honor. 

And now they find themselves with their “‘ guns ” empty and 
no one hit. ‘They are spiked, silent, inconsequent. No one 
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cares—not even themselves—what they thought they thought. 
The world has gone on and left them. The promoters are still 
there ; but they have awakened to a slow consciousness that 
they do not belong with the promoters. 


It is no longer ** treason” to quote the Constitution or WE HAVE 
the Declaration of Independence. Even the newspaper — 
mind no longer suffers epilepsy about ‘* copperheads.” nee reer 
The *‘ traitors” have become so many and so big that the word 
falls back down cautious throats—and they are always cautious 
alone who roar loudest in their own crowd. 

** Treason doth never prosper. What's the reason ? 

Why, if it prosper, none dare call it treason.” 

And now it prospers. President Roosevelt, in his first message 
to Congress, not only calls the Philippine war “‘ a great burden” 
but says: 

** We do not desire to do for the islanders merely what has elsewhere 
been done for tropic peoples by even the best foreign governments. We 
hope to do for them what has never before been done for any people of the 
tropics—to make them fit for sel//-government after the fashion of the really 
free nations.”’ 

** What does this mean,” comments Dr. Schurman, president 
of McKinley’s Philippine Commission, in his magnificent ad- 
dress,* “‘but that the Filipinos are to be taught to govern 
themselves as Americans or Englishmen govern themselves ?” 
It means nothing else. It means Filipino Independence 
whenever they can handle it. It means that we are wolf 
‘“going to keep them.” It means that the Flag is going to 
Come Down when it has done its work; as it came down in 
Mexico, as it came down in China. It means that in spite of 
the ranters and the cormorants, Old Glory is not to be a flag of 
Conquest. It means an American sobering-up after our opium- 
dream of Expansion. It means that the Beveridge sophomorics 
are outgrown. 

With this unmistakable forecast we who have fought the tem- 
porary madness that would have misused the war, may forbear 
to twit further upon the initial blunder. We all make mistakes. 
But if out of this mistake we may build up a real advantage to 
humanity, let us cease harping and begin to help constructing. 
With a united nation at his back, Roosevelt’s noble words can 
be made to come true. As soon as Americans can be sure that 
this is really our policy, our ranks will close up. As soon as the 
Filipinos can be assured of the same thing, there will be no 
war, no disgraceful sedition law, no reconcentration, no water 
cure, ‘‘no nothing” for anyone to be sorry for who desires free- 
dom for himself or for others. 





* Now published in book form by Scribners, New York. Price 60 cents. 
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ONE The kind of intelligence it takes to be a Congressman 

sao (if a long-suffering public needs any diagram) is ably 

“delineated by Congressman Weeks, of Michigan, who 

has recently been over to the Philippines to ‘* investigate.” 

‘‘For over three centuries,” says this legislative Sleuth, 

*“there has never been a land title on record [in the Philippines] 

outside of the church. . . . The archives of the church 

are the public archives of the Philippine archipelago.” And 
more of the same sort. 

If this is what Mr. Weeks learned by junketing 7,000 miles, 
he could have saved money and credit by staying at home. 
Even if he had spent his vacation in feeding his mind on news- 
papers, he could not have emerged more ignorant. 

As a matter of fact, no land title in the Philippines was ever 
recorded inside the church. Land titles in the Philippines have 
as much to do with the church as they have in Washington or 
Cheboygan. ‘The archives of the church” are as much “the 
public archives of the Philippine archipelago” as they are the 
archives of the U. S. Land Office. Just so much and no more. 

An American Congressman “investigating” in Manila must 
be an industrious person to evade this truth. I chance to know 
that Congressman Weeks was in a room whose walls are lined 
with cases of land titles, and that they were pointed out to him. 
They were part of the archives of the Philippine archipelago ; 
they are part of the archives of our government. They were 
not looted from churches by Gov. Taft. 

To anyone who knows anything about the subject such ignor- 
ance might seem incredible—except that the same men who 
know these things have mostly had experience with the Con- 
gressman Abroad; and those who have had experience with him 
are prepared for anything—though Mr. Weeks may well stagger 
the most prepared. It is hardly necessary to add that this 
Wise Person finds the Filipino race “‘crafty, treacherous and 


immoral.” 


CROWING The advantages of a short memory to one about to 
s00 brag are recalled by estimates from the Treasury Bureau 
RARELY. of Statistics. ‘In gold, silver [and several other 
metals] the product of the United States exceeds that of any 
other country, and in every instance, except possibly copper, 
surpasses her own record in any preceding year. These esti- 
mates put the gold production of 1901 at $80,218,800, against 
$79,171,000 in 1900, which was the highest record in gold pro- 
duction that the United States ever made. They put the silver 
production of 1901 at 59,653,788 ounces.” 
Indeed! In 1893 the silver production of the United States 
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was 60,000,000 ounces. In 1892 it was 63,000,000. As for gold, 
the one State of California in the year 1852 produced $85,000,000 
—which is nearly $5,000,000 more than the figures now alleged 
to be the highest the whole United States ever touched. The 
present tendency of our national bird to sit up on the top rail 
and crow is all well enough in its way; but there are dangers in 
the Rooster Habit. 

** December has been a good month for education,” 
writes Miss Gilder in the Critic. * Thirty million 
dollars from Mrs. Stanford to the University of Cali- 
fornia, and ten million dollars from Mr. Carnegie for a Uni- 


FROM THE 
CENTER OF 
CULTURE. 


versity at Washington.” 

Any month is a good month for 
but it is hard to perceive that December differed from any other 
month in its effect on the intelligence of the East. Maybe Mr. 
Carnegie’s University will remedy all this, when it gets to go- 
ing—if those shall attend who most need to. 

In Berlin, Manila and Sidney, it is known that the Leland 
Stanford, jr., University was founded ten years ago; that it 
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Education” in the West; 


is about twice as well endowed as any other university in the 
world ; that its president is David Starr Jordan (who has also 
been heard of there); that it turns out graduates as well equipped 
as any ; that the Stanford millions are in the Stanford Univer- 
sity and in no other; that there is a University of California 
many years older, presided over by the not unknown Benj. Ide 
Wheeler; that it is one of the largest and best State Univer- 
sities in America; that it is supported by the State and by 
private benefactions; that not so many years ago as to be be- 
yond the ken of such as know or care anything about “ Edu- 
cation,” Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst instituted a competition, open to 
all the architects of the world and on princely lines, for a com- 
plete architectural plan for the University of California, and 
that a plan of extraordinary beauty and scope (whose buildings 
will cost ten times as much as all the buildings of any univer- 
sity in the East or in England) won the prize. There is also 
more or less awareness in Hongkong and Buda-Pesth that Mrs. 
Hearst and Mrs. Stanford are not aliases for the same person ; 
that Jordan and Wheeler differ in avoirdupois ; that Berkeley 
and Palo Alto are not like some Mexican land-grants, two or 
three deep in the same township. In a word, that California 
has ‘wo Universities, both big, both successful, both deserving 
success, both with sinews of war; in proportion to population 
about four times ahead of any State east of the Missouri. 

And now and then someone complains that the Lion is hard 
on the complacent illiteracy of the East. 





Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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To ‘‘view with sneerness’’ the 

Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady’s recent 

secession from the pulpit so that he might 

have leisure to write more than three books a year— 

all about various breeds of ‘‘ Fighters’’—clearly does not pertain to any 

who wot not what sort of a parson he was. If his ministry resembled his 
writing, he doubtless hath chosen the better part. 

Mr. Brady has points. He writes eagerly, sympathetically, sometimes 
vividly—though in a somewhat popgun rhetoric. He could do work that 
would be worth something if—this is hard to have to say of a clergyman, 
even past the ex-, but it is true—if he would learn that there are morals 
even in the making of books. 

By compulsion of duty I have read all Mr. Brady’s ‘‘ Works;”’ the only 
one to remain on my shelves is his latest—and that because of its peculiar 
noxiousness in a field I know, and as to which my library must retain not 
only the dependable books but the “‘ terrible examples.’’ His—partly be- 
cause of his position and quondam calling, partly for its sheer ignorance— 
is prominent among the latter. 

To a rough lay Westerner there is a certain curiosity in the phenomenon 
of a preacher to whom the only “‘ heroes’’ worth writing about—in a very 
incontinence of books—are all ‘‘killers.’’ I have seen more killing than 
Mr. Brady has seen or is like to; and am quite as fond of a good fight; and 
have known and loved more good fighters. But I neverknew a real fighter 
who could not talk, write, eat, breathe or dream anything but Gore. Those 
symptoms are generally confined to such as suffer from a disease compara- 
ble to senile desire. And I would a little rathersee even a person who fights 

1 paper find occasionally some other of the topics which might give him 
scope. Most people who hunt real hard can find something to hit, nowa- 
days, a little more consequent than a bloody nose. But this is purely a 
matter of taste, overbially not be disputed—particularly with those 

» have n 
When, however, Mr. Brady, gratify his plush bellicosity, takes to 


1 


” throat-cuttins z 1e does more or less in all his books, and 


most disastrously the latest, Colontal sights and Fighters, it is time for 


some one to remind him. For here he meddies not with taste alone but 
with facts eternal. He deals, through nearly one-third of this book, with 
Spanish-American history ; and he was not ready. He has the confidence 
to say, over his own signature, in his prefatory note, “‘I have freely made 
use of every source of information which would throw light upon the sub~ 
ject.” But he will doubtless retract that foolish statement. Mr. Brady 
knows that he has not made any use whatever of one per cent. of the 
sources that would throw light upon the subject. If he doesn't know it, 
he simply doesn’t know what the sources are—which is doubtless the case. 
The one source he names is Parkman—truly the greatest of American 
historians, but certainly no encyclopedia of authority on the history of 
Spanish-America. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Brady not only never has read, 
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he cannot now read, any vital source which ‘“ throws light”’’ on the first 
nine chapters of his book. If he will prove me wrong, he shall have (with 
the reader who has prior claim) the humblest apology I can learn to give. 

De Soto and De Gourgues indeed! What does the Reverend author think 
he knows about them? Whoinformed him that de Soto was the “ best of 
the Conguistadors’’—and in what language did he learn that able word? Has 
he so soon forgotten, since he swapped the ministry for a tickling of other 
warriors-in-law, that as soon as hehad eaten of the Tree of Knowledge 
even that primordial person Adam was ashamed of his nakedness? Even 
so shall Mr. Brady be, if he is ever tempted and Eats. 

His ambitions (so he tells us) look ‘‘to the completion of a Battle History 
of America, in which the stories of a@// the conflicts, wars, and adventures, 
which have taken place on the continent will eventually find a place.’’ The 
“‘language’’ and the modesty are Mr. Brady’s; the italics mine. Of 
course, even Mr. Brady’s crepitatious typewriter will never be so much as 
aimed at the ten-thousandth part of ‘‘all the wars, conflicts and adven- 
tures’? on this continent. Buta “‘ Battle History’’—any kind of a history 

from Mr. Brady! This is really a little too much, even in a day when 
words are about as precise as bean-bags. How much too much, every vol- 
ume he has printed shows. Mr. Brady is not solitary in his concept of the 
functions of the historian—that one need only take a few short-order meals 
of predigested food, and atone with adjectives for the rest. Of the historical 
digestion he is innocent as a babe—that heaven-sent stomach which takes 
fish, flesh, fowl and Welsh rabbit, throws off their dead matter and turns 
their virtues to blood and tissue and bone wherewith to go and Do Things. 
In this, his present book, the impression is of about every fifth word an 
epithet. If he has in his life consulted one original source, the fact is 
neither mentioned nor indicated in his writings ; but he has already enough 
adjectives to serve all the historians in a generation. 

It is not worth while now to make categoric fun of Mr. Brady’s innocence 
of Spanish-American history ; nor to mock overmuch at his guiltlessness 
of History all-and-several. The vital point is that not even by throwing up 
the pulpit can a man elude responsibility ; and that history is no less con- 
consecrated a temple than the one he has quit. Let him take his hat off be- 
fore he goes in. 


A man who writes only because he has something tosay,on THE 
subjects it is worth while to say something about—and who says 
it, withal, in a medium unanilined as the Word—is nowadays one 
of the rarest bipeds without feathers. It would be a little of an impertin- 
ence to ‘‘review’’ John Muir’s Our National Parks. It doesn’t need it. 
There are only a few people alive competent (by equal parts of knowledge 
of the theme and an equivalent literary gift) to appraise it. But all that 
have the Breath of Life in them are competent to read it and grow by it; 
nor will any of them find it hard reading. It is the very antithesis of 
Sheridan’s epigram. And it is one of the books everyone should read who 
cares for beauty either in nature or in letters.* Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 

That extraordinarily able and meaty little editorial weekly, 7he Pud/ic, 
will raise its price, April 12, to$2a year. It is already worth it. Of late 
I find myself disagreeing more and more often with Mr. Post’s theories ; 
but the pleasure of reading his fine, direct and powerful English, and of 
noting his moral courage, continues sufficient excuse for a busy man to give 
its due time each week to 7he Public. Chicago. $1 a year. 


The long-expected magazine Records of the Past, edited by Rev. Henry 
Mason Baum, D.C. L., has appeared in generous and attractive form. Its 
plan to present the results of investigation and discovery in the history of 
man, giving especial attention to American antiquities, will commend it- 


self to the thoughtful. Washington, D.C. $2a year. 
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KIPLING 
HIMSELF out, his fame would rest securely on A7m alone. This latest book, 


IF HE 


ONLY 
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If every other line that Kipling has ever written were blotted 


ee. indeed, shows a sustained power, a largeness of grasp, and a 
breadth of conception almost up to the hopes of his most judicious ad- 
mirers, and incredibly beyond the level of most of his recent work. Nor is 
this extension of his horizons set off by any loss of intension. There is 
the same micro-photographic eye for detail, the same relentless mastery 
of vivid, nervous English, the same sure instinct for the points of a breath- 
less story that made his earlier Indian Tales a revelation and a delight. 
He has returned to India in this maturer work—and the reading world 
may be thankful. For, solely as a panorama of life in that Motherland of 
Nations and quite apart from the fascinations of the story, it is a rich and 
lasting addition to literature. And, on the other hand, the story of Kim- 
ball O’Hara—an Irish Gavroche, orphaned in India—how he became chela 
to a Tibetan /ama, how he qualified for the ‘‘Great Game”’ of the Indian 
Secret Service, and now he took his first trick in the playing of it—these 
need no further excuse for their telling than the absorbing interest with 
which Mr. Kipling has invested them. Whoever has not already made the 
acquaintance of the ‘‘ Little Friend of All the World;’’ of the red lama, 
Abbot of Suchzen before he set out in search of the River of the Arrow 
which should wash away all sin; of Hurree Chunder Moodkerjee, that 
‘‘most fearful man’’ whose occupation leads him constantly into ‘‘damn- 
tight places ;’’ of the scarlet-bearded Pathan horse-dealer; of the Mahar- 
anee of Saharunpore and the Woman of Shamlegh—should make haste to 
introduce himself to that goodly company. 

Yet Mr. Kipling must gain something, and lose more, if he is ever to 
rank—as some of us have hoped—among the Immortals. Some of his work 
will doubtless endure, but the man himself will be buta name. He sees, 
within the limits of his vision, with almost supernal clearness—and enables 
us to see with him. But he rarely makes us fee/atall. It is a cold heart 
that has no love for Gavroche—Kim, with all his cleverness, wins from us 
no more than interest and admiration. As for love between man and 
woman—which enters not at all into the present book—Kipling seems to 
regard it asa sort of trap into which every man is bound to fall one or 
more times—generally many more—and from which he is lucky to escape 
only scarred. And his mingled fear and hatred of Frenchman, Russ and 
whoever else not of ‘‘Anglo-Saxon’’ blood, lest they may essay to bear a 
part of the ‘‘ White’s Man’s Burden,’’ shows no sign of abatement. 

All the same, A7vm is a great book, and one no reader can afford to miss. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


Compressed without crowding or omission, appreciative without 
,  over-enthusiasm, balanced without coldness, George Rice Carpen- 
»! P . . ‘ : is 

a ter’s Study of Longfellow, in the ‘* Beacon Biographies” is a 
thoroughly admirable piece of work. Here is a taste of it, peculiarly apt 
for quotation in these pages. The reference is to the time of his second 
marriage, at 36: ‘‘ Could his good angel have translated him to the Far 
West, where in the open stinging air he could have toiled hard and fought 
long with man and nature; . . . couid he have married some — 

Western girl who had small patience with his books and his foreign tastes 
. . it would either have put an end forever to his versifying or have 
made him a poet of far higher rank, one who sings not of the past, but of 
the present and future, not of distant lands but of home, not of gentle pas- 
sion, but of the real warfare of life.”” The frontispiece portrait is wholly 
satisfying, though it is not of the silver-haired singer who is within the 
memory of this generation, but of the scholarly Harvard professor of fifty 

years ago. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 75 cents. 
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A savage and relentless book is 7he House With the Green BORN OF 
Shutters—a book apparently inspired by bitter personal hatred GALL AND 
and contempt. What did any Scotch village do to George Douglass BITTERNESS. 
that the young Oxonian should paint it in his first book as a veritable 
Place of Torment, without charity, without affection, without sympathy, 
without a single high aspiration or uplifting purpose. A powerful story it 
is, without doubt—one of the strongest and most pitiless studies in morbid 
psychology ever written—and both artistic and true in the converging of 
the ways of heritage and circumstance and choice to lead the Gourlay 
family down to the pit of utterand shameful destruction. But the artist 
in color who chooses for his models the inmates of a cancer hospital, an in- 
ebriate asylum and a sanitarium for consumptives, neither has made a wise 
choice nor can represent physical humanity truly in any large sense. No 
more right has the artist in words to picture men by their sins and follies 
and failures alone. Mr. Brown has it in him to do work of the first order, 
but he must first purge his heart, curb his passion and clear his eyes. Mc- 

Clure, Phillips & Co., New York ; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


‘* Historical fiction’’ is at once a tempting and a betray- Goop 
ing field for the teller of tales. It looks easy to a fluent and AS TO 
imaginative writer to cut and shape the cloth of fact into a BOTH. 
fit robe for the form of fancy. But quite too often the garment proves 
to be no more than a clumsy and bedraggled skirt, quite useless 
except to get under the feet of the story at every few pages and 
throw it out of its stride. Allen French’s Zhe Colonials does not 
fail thus—nor, indeed, in any other way. Dealing, after the few open- 
ing chapters, with Boston in the earliest days of the Revolution, the history 
is careful, undistorted and clearly demarked from the fiction, without 
impeding it. The story is vigorous, rarely overpassing probability and 
not too bloodthirsty. Evena reader somewhat surfeited with death at 
the swordpoint finds the duel-scene between Ellery and Sotheran worth a 
second reading. Doubleday, Pare & Co., New York. $1.50. 


It was not enough for Clara Morris to have been the NEW LAURELS 
most compelling emotional actress of her day. She FOR AN OLD 
must now, as the shadows lengthen, give the world FAVORITE. 
such a book as many a veteran of literary struggle would sur- 
render half his laurels to be able to write—and make the best bargain of 
his life in doing it. Her Life on the Stage is a wholly delightful volume of 
reminiscence and autobiography. Fascinating as a romance, clean asa 
prayer-book, simple and straightforward as a child’s tale, yet informed 
with a wide and clear-eyed experience, the only fault I find with it is that 
it stops at page 399—and at the beginning of her fullest and most successful 
years. For this offense the only fitting penalty is adjudged to be that she 
shall forthwith proceed to write another volume just like it—only more so. 

McClure, Phillips & Co., New York; C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50, 
net. 


Most people find their own photographs interesting, and MADE 


Anna Farquhar’s Her Boston Experiences has doubtless sold IN 

largely in Boston. It may fairly be described as a kind BOSTON. 
of glorified guide-book of fads and foibles as well as streets and 

buildings, illuminated by undeniable’ cleverness, illustrated with 


good half-tones, and reprinted from the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The “‘rich verdancy”’ of a mind not blessed with a Bostonian’s share of ‘‘a 
large percentage of hereditary intelligence’’ may well enough extract 
useful additions to its working vocabulary from this book. ‘* Viand booth,”’ 
for example, seems a pleasing variant of lunch counter. L.C. Page & Co., 


Boston. $1.25. 


Books of ‘ popular science’’ are quite too commonly neither EOHIPPUS, 
popular nor scientific. Frederick A. Lucas’s Animals of the HESPERORNIS 
Fast is scientific and ought to be popular. It is a successful at- AND OTHERS. 
tempt to put into form suited for the average digestion the latest expert 
knowledge and conjecture concerning the animal life of geologic periods 
prior to our own. The very full and careful illustrations are especially 
notable, and the book is admirable in many respects. McClure, Phillips & 

Co., New York. $2, net. 
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The third number of Country Life in America is devoted largely to Cali- 
fornia, and is quite up to the high standard of previous issues. The half- 
tone reproductions are of really remarkable quality. 


Albert Lathrop Lawrence has made a readable story of /uel/ Deming. 
His young Canadian hero has a narrow shave with “ brain fever’’ in IIli- 
nois, another with a bullet wound in Cuba, and a third with a fall over a 
cliff in South Africa, and comes dangerously near to marrying the wrong 
woman. He escapes all these perils, and none of his experiences shake his 
belief in a coming ‘*‘ Anglosaxony”’ which ‘‘ shall be bounded as the world 
is bounded.”?” A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


In Maggie McLanahan, Gulielma Zollinger tells the story of a fifteen- 
year-old orphan girl who has to solve the problem of supporting herself and 
a three-year-old cousin, with just five dollars for a starting point. The 
spirit with which she attacks it may be gathered from her cheerful reflec- 
tion when there is little else to cheer her, ‘‘ Sure, and the air’s good, any- 
way, and there’s plenty of it, too.”” Itis a bright, amusing, and entirely 
wholesome tale, in which the little heroine fully earns the homely success 
she wins. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1, neé. 


Mrs. Salzscheider’s Pandora is a reasonably well looking book with un- 
reasonably small excuse for being. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Fran- 
cisco. $1.00. 


Probably Sam C. Dunham would not ask to have his verses published 
under the title of Zhe Goldsmith of Nome, judged as poetry. But there is 
a good deal of grim humor about them, the sure touch of a man who is 
saturated with his subjects, and the breezy, rough-and-ready swing that 
belongs with Cape Nome and the Klondike. Their main text— the failure 
at Washington to provide fit government for Alaska—is driven home. The 
Neale Publishing Co., Washington; The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Fran- 
cisco. $1. 


Vol. VI in the ‘‘ Western Series of Readers’”’ is Stories of Our Mother 
Earth, by Dr. Harold W. Fairbanks, of the State University. Its purpose 
is to put into form to interest and instruct a child some of the elementary 
facts about the form, structure and composition of the earth’s surface 
most successful when the effort to ‘‘ write down ”’ to the child’s comprehen- 
sion is least in evidence. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 


Lionel Josaphare has a musical ear, a profuse vocabulary, an imagination 
that works overtime and at high pressure. But it sadly needsa governor. 
There is some golden poetry in his 7urquoise and Jron—and a good deal of 
brazen nonsense. For example, an enquiry why human life should be, in 
one line, a *‘ hideous, tortured cripple,’’ and in the next ‘‘a serpent’s fangy 
jole, And the foldings of its tail still in the cursed future roll’? might well 
enough make anyone want an explanation ‘*Why my haunted crisscross brain 
In this manor should be dwelling while my heart flies in the rain.”’ A. M. 
Robertson, San Francisco. $1.20, met. 


An edition de luxe of dear old Mother Goose would have seemed to the 
author of that epic a richer absurdity than any of itsown. But W. W. 
Denslow has perpetrated precisely that thing, and done it with entire suc- 
cess. The illustrations simply hit the top-notch of artistic comicality. The 
child who fails to see this will clearly have been defrauded. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


Carolyn Wells’s jingles and Peter Newell’s illustrations in color, aided by 
excellent work on the publisher’s side’ have made JA/other Goose’s Men- 
agerie a book to be gloated over by the very little people. Noyes, Piatt & Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 


Evelyn Sharp’s Youngest Girl in the School is a lively and interesting 
story of English school-girl life and manners. It is a little startling to 
find the talk to his sister of the gently-bred son of a lecturer on philosophy 
larded—-within two pages—with ‘rotten,’’ ‘‘ rottenest of rotters,’’ ** got 
in a funk,’’ and “such rot.’’ But this may be only unexpurgated re- 
porting. The Macmillan Company, New York and London. $1.50. 
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TO BUILD THE STATE! 


7HAT’S the thing; and, while we are doing it, 
to build it plumb and true! And when I 
say the State, I am not thinking of Cali- 
fornia alone, but of the whole broad West, 
which is our heritage. Nor would I confine the 
expression to the West. The State of which I am 
thinking is the Republic, and never for one mo- 
ment would I admit that it is of more consequence 
to the people of California, Nevada, Colorado or 
any other Western community, that we should 
build a civilization among these valleys and moun- 
tains than it is tothe people of the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Mississippi Valley. These questions with which we are deal- 
ing, in working out the economic and social institutions of the 
New America, possess a sharp significance for every man who i 
dwells within the United States, whether he is employer or work- 
man, banker or borrower, prosperous or pinched with poverty. 








} 


am / 
Two hundred years ago men and communities were, in a large 
measure, independent. Now they are absolutely interdependent. h 
They are like a row of bricks: push one and all the rest topple 
over. Stagnation in the West means depression in the East. 

We are all producers and all consumers. When the outlet for ' 
our products is blocked, we suffer from industrial congestion. . 
So it comes that in building the State, in the broad and compre- 
hensive sense of the term, we are making the future of all our 
people between the two oceans. 


To one who has studied the Greater West with pas- PUBLIC AND 
sionate interest during the last dozen years— who has ae 


held his ear to count the heartbeats of Arid America 

the slow and halting steps by which progress has been made are 
painful to contemplate. True, the mining industry has ex- 
panded by strides and bounds. Railroads have been somewhat 
extended. Large cities have grown larger. But what of the 
growth of civilization in its higher aspects? Are more people 
becoming independent ? Are homes multiplying upon the soil ? 
Have the coéperative forces, which worked such wonders in the 
way of consolidating industries and transportation lines worked 
out equally important results for those who toil with hand and 
brain in humble occupations?’ Have we raised the common 
standard of living and ennobled the lives of those average peo- 
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ple who make up the masses of our population? Have we 
softened the rough edges of our frontier life—twined the honey- 
suckle over the door and filled the air with the fragrance of the 
rose? In a word, has our social progress kept pace with our 
material achievement? Frankly, it has not. Private fortunes 
we have made, but the public fortune has been neglected. And 
still the West stands vacant, voiceless, waiting—waiting for the 
electric touch which shall speak a mighty civilization into being 
to the gain of our common humanity. Whence shall the im- 
pulse come ? 


THE MIGHT OF The impulse must come from the body politic. We 
seas have been trying to accomplish things by private enter- 


prise which largely belong to the sphere of government. 
By means of private enterprise we tried to irrigate the arid 
lands. The effort was a failure. By the same means we tried 
to colonize lands which we had managed to irrigate, and that 
yas mostly a failure, too. By the same means we tried to 
organize our producers into working coéperative bodies. This 
effort has been attended with much success, yet it stops far 
short of the realization of its possibilities. By private means 
we tried to avoid constant strife between workman and em- 
ployer. Our effort in this direction was an abject failure, with 
consequences that cry aloud for reform. We have outgrown our 
day of little things. We stand awed and cowed before the maj- 
esty of great things. Their problems defy the puny efforts of 
individuals and small associations of individuals. But what no 
one of us can do alone, and what no small group of us can ac- 
complish, the people organized in the form of government are 
able to do with ease and success. The American people can 
store all the floods that now go to waste in the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Pacific Ocean. The President of the United States 
says they should do so by a system of public works, to take the 
place of that system of private works which has confessedly 
failed. So the people of the West, backed by the nation, can 
solve the problem of giving the masses of men easy access to the 
soil. That is the essence of the colonization problem. They 
can also decree that strikes and lockouts shall be no more, by 
putting compulsory arbitration in place of force. Indeed, they 
can solve the economic problem of the time, which, in simplest 
terms, is this: How shall we give the largest number of people 
the greatest possible prosperity? This is only another way of 
phrasing George Eliot’s philosophy, as she put it into the 
mouth of Felix Holt: “The greatest question in the world is 
this—how to give every man in the world a man’s share of what 
goes on in life?” 





THREE To be more specific, the problem presents itself in 
ce teerions, t#ese new Western States, with their tremendous unde- 


veloped natural wealth, in the following pointed way: 
First, how shall we get the water on the land ? 
Second, how shall we get the man on the land ? 
ag ; ; 
Third, how shall we make the man prosperous—secure in his 
living and his home—after he has gone upon the land ? 
Answer these questions, and we solve the problem of prosper- 
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ity, not merely for an agricultural population, but for those 
engaged in the manifold employments of the town, and for 
those who move the people and their products over land and sea. 


The first question is already on the highroad to solu- ON THE 
ROAD TO 


tion. About all of us have recovered from the fever of cn aueiee 
speculation in water and are now prepared to subscribe “— bin 
to the doctrine of public ownership of irrigation works. The 
President’s message marked out a comprehensive plan for re- 
claiming the public domain. In California we have another as- 

pect of the question, with which we must deal ourselves. We 

have millions of acres of lands which have been long in private 
ownership, reclaimed to some extent by numerous conflicting 

private canals. Here there is a demand for better titles to water, 

for improved methods of distribution, and for the storage of the 

floods. The most striking example of this sort of situation is 

found in the Kings River country, with which another article in 

this number deals quite fully. The reader who has followed the 
irrigation discussion in these pages must, I think, begin to see 

that the only logical answer to the first of our three questions is 

a system of public works and the exercise of public authority 

over the distribution of the water supply, even where the own- 

ership of canals continues in private hands. 

For the answer to the second question the New Zea- NEW ZEALAND 
land institutions offer the best suggestions. The two 2 
articles on those institutions which have already ap- Pore 
peared in these pages tell us how the man can be got upon the soil 
and how the workmen remaining in the town may be relieved of 
the agony of strikes. Whatever the public may think of the 
New Zealand plans there can be no question that the State must 
use its great power in directing scientific colonization and com- 
pelling peace between labor and capital. Nothing is more 
clearly beyond the reach of private enterprise; nothing more 
closely related to the prosperity of the community. 

But we still have left the third question: How shall CONDITIONS 
the man be made prosperous after he has gone upon the B.A 
soil? He must have a profitable market for what he 
produces. He must have a means of purchasing his supplies 
on the shrewdest terms. He must be able to borrow money 
when he needs it for a productive purpose or as a means of hold- 
ing his crop until the favorable moment for selling. If he can- 
not enjoy a large measure of independence in all these respects, 
he will surely be the victim of those who control the sale of his 
products, of those who furnish him with supplies, and of those 
who lend him money to meet his urgent needs. The farmer is 
a business man. He must sell atthe highest price, buy at the 
cheapest, and borrow money on the best terms. Otherwise he 
will soon find himself working for the enrichment of other men 
rather than of himself and his children. 


The answer to this third question may be found ina THE WorD 
OF THE 


single word—codperation. That is to be the most won- 20TH CENTURY 
derful word in the bright lexicon of the twentieth cen- 
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tury. The law of coéperation among human beings is stronger 
than any man-made statute. It was enacted in the Legislature 
of the Infinite. It will never be repealed while the stars move 
in their courses. The fruit exchanges of California have their 
troubles, but they must be triumphant in the end. Not only so, 
but the principle which they represent must be extended in all 
directions until it shall furnish a broad foundation of economic 
freedom for the entire industrial life of California and the West. 
And here again we encounter the unavoidable necessity of exer- 
cising the powers of government for the benefit of society. 
Back of coéperation there is a long and gallant history. No 
other force has done so much during the past sixty years to 
change the face of the times, particularly in those European 
countries where industrial conditions had reached their lowest 
ebb—where the impoverishment of the soil by centuries of culti- 
vation, the incubus of a landed aristocracy, and the burden of 
great standing armies had brought millions almost to the bitter 
choice between starvation and revolution. The time has come 
in the West, when—through the action of State or nation or 
both—government must reach forth its strong arm to secure the 
success of coéperation and thus preserve the small man from 
economic extinction at the hands of forces too powerful for him 
to withstand alone. 


ROSY TINTS | In the spring of 1898 I spent a memorable week at 
- con, Dublin. I had looked forward with some dread to the 
“"""""* misery to be seen in that land of historic woes. To my 
surprise and delight, I found Ireland swimming on a wave of 
optimism, and all because it had discovered the magic charm of 
coéperation. A few years previous, Horace Plunkett had begun 
to preach the gospel of industrial regeneration by means of mu- 
tual self-help. In 1896 he induced the government to create a 
body of investigators, called the Recess Committee, to look into 
the methods and achievements of coiéperation on the Continent. 
The results of these studies were just at hand when I reached 
Ireland and I had a most unusual opportunity to examine them 
and to participate in their discussion by men who were bent, 
with desperate zeal, upon the economic redemption of thcir 
downtrodden country. Among those who did the work of the 
investigation were Thomas P. Gill, formerly one of the right- 
hand men of Parnell in Parliament ; M. G. Mulhall, the famous 
Sritish statistician; and M. Tisseraud, Director-General of 
Agriculture in France. In pursuing their work they had the 
cordial assistance of every cabinet and high economic authority 
in Europe. Would that every high school and college in the 
West might introduce that luminous report of the Recess Com- 
mittee as a text-book for their students to learn by heart! It 
would be as much more valuable to them than the dead lan- 
guages as bread and meat are more important than silver-topped 
canes and picture hats. 


TRIUMPHANT It is impossible in the space now available to give 
cess a more than the barest outline of the policy pursued 
“~~ by European governments in making codperation effec- 

tive among all classes of their people, particularly those who 
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till the soil. But it is one of the most important features of 
their internal administration. First of all—and this is the 
point that ought just now to be most deeply impressed upon 
the minds of our people—they lend the whole moral weight of 
the nation in favor of organization among the producers. In 
Europe there is no one left to argue that codperative effort is 
chimerical and certain to result in failure. The government 
officially declares that coéperation is the thing. It then pro- 
ceeds to organize an educational propaganda to show the people 
how to make a success of the undertaking in the various depart- 
ments of their life. It maintains lecturers to go from place to 
place urging the farmers to organize, and preaching that by 
this means alone may they hope to maintain and increase their 
prosperity. It furnishes plans and specifications, so to speak, 
for the organization of codéperative bodies centering in a national 
council, but reaching out through all the provinces to the re- 
motest hamlet. It shows the farmers how to coéperate in con- 
verting their raw material into all sorts of finished food prod- 
ucts; how to coéperate in purchasing supplies at wholesale 
rates ; how to codperate in selling their goods to the best ad- 
vantage at home and abroad; and, possibly best of all, how to 
codperate in borrowing money at four per cent. perannum (No, 
this is not a misprint for four per cent. per month!). The 
government also secures a minimum transportation rate on the 
railroads. Of course it constructs public works for water and 
unwatering lands, even when it must do so at an expense of 
3270 per acre, as in the case of Holland's great labor in pump- 
ing out the Zuyder Zee. Aside from this purely economic work 
the government makes coéperation effective in educational and 
social ways. Does anyone imagine that the Raisin Growers’ 
Association would have any difficulty in making binding agree- 
ments with its members if the government of California pursued 
the same methods ? Decidedly not; and the time has come 
when the government of California and other Western States 
could be engaged in no more profitable business than in that of 
making coOperation successful. In future numbers of this 
magazine Kuropean methods and results will be given in more 
detail. 


The wheat-growers of the great central valley of FA" 
O} 


California have at last seen the logic of the situation. ad 


Probably there is no other industry presenting more 
difficulties to successful combination. And yet they realize 
that the alternative is simply this: Coéperate or perish! Wit- 
ness the following quotation from a circular recently issued by 
their chairman: 


Nearly twenty million dollars’ worth of farm property in California is 
now held by the banks of our State. Many millions more have passed 
from the hands of the original owners, through forced sales. Not less than 
one hundred million dollars is now loaned on farm property in California. 
Unless something be done to make the business of the farmer more re- 
munerative much of that property will be lost by the present owners. 
Thousands of families now enjoy their farm homes only because of the 
fact that the holders of the mortgages on the places cannot so handle the 
property as to secure a fair rate of interest on the money invested. Dan- 
verous ground that! The banks do not want our land, and in time they 
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will not want our securities, unless we can do something to enhance and 
maintain their values. The latter we can only do by increasing the value 
of our products. 

And how, pray, do they hope to increase the value of their 
product? Listen again: 

For many months past we have paid from eight to eleven dollars per 
ton on our grain to Liverpool. The shipping of our crops was considered a j 
good business when we paid but five and six dollars per ton. Combinations 
have been formed that are seriously crippling us. The profits from our 
produce, which legitimately belong to us, now go to others. Combination 
did it. Combination begets combination. The challenge is out. Shall we 
accept it? Organize and have a royal battle, with the prospects of success 
in our favor? Or shall we continue to be the slaves of those with foresight 
enough to organize and properly prepare for the contest ? 

Brave words, Mr. Wheatgrower, and we hope you may win. 
But if you had at your back the entire moral influence of Cali- 
fornia, and the whole-hearted official support of the government 
of California, the coming struggle would not be ‘a royal 
battle’—it would be a walkover for the men who raise the staff 
of life against those who only raise the ocean freight rates. 


FACE THE A movement has been organized to discuss these ideas 
FUT ° - e ° 
ten i with the hope that definite action may result. Person- 


ally, I do not believe in always talking and never doing : 
in always preaching and never practicing. It is well enough 
to write and make speeches, but the best writings are those in- 
scribed on the face of the earth, and the most eloquent speeches 
are those uttered by the voice of prosperous industry. The 
happiest day in the intellectual life of the American people was 
the day of Horace Greeley, the Week/y 7ribune, and the village 
lyceum. In that day the public was interested in public ques- 
tions. Then, they were discussed at every fireside, every cross- 
roads, every country store. The giants of that day were the 
men of thought rather than the men of money. Shall we revive 
that tradition of the mid-century and set our people to talking 
and thinking of these great economic questions on the solution 
of which our civilization will turn? And from the fires of 
discussion shall we bring forth the molten metal of high 
thoughts and noble aspirations, to be hammered and shaped into 
fair and enduring institutions on the anvil of debate? Yes, 
that is precisely what we shall do if the old stock still retains 
its fiber. 


NEW ZEALAND The series cf papers on the political institutions of 
New Zealand, of which two have already appeared, will 
be continued from time to time in these pages. They 
will be illustrated with portraits and scenes from Mr. Henry D. 
Lloyd’s notable work, “‘Newest England,” used by the courtesy 
of his publishers, Doubleday, Page & Co., of New York. The 
next paper on this subject will be entitled “‘How the People 
Smashed the Money Ring.” 


INSTITUTIONS. 
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THE HINGS RIVER CONQUEST. 


FIRST PAPER IN THE SERIES: “LOOKING CALIFORNIA IN THE 
FACE.” 

N this series of papers we are to look California squarely in 
the face. What we want to know is the plain truth about 
the conditions affecting those three fundamental elements 

of its social and economic life—water, land, and labor. Pro- 
ceeding on the theory that there is a margin of natural wealth 
as yet undeveloped sufficient to support a population of many 
millions, and that those of us who are now here are charged 
with the responsibility of laying the foundations for a wonder- 
ful future, we are interested, first of all, in learning the real facts 
of the present situation. The reputation of this State is too 
well established to suffer aught from a candid consideration of 
the evils which have grown up from the mistakes of pioneers 
who, not unnaturally, failed to appreciate the nature of their 
environment in a new and strange land. It is no discredit to 
any country that mistakes were made at the beginning. It is 
in the highest degree creditable when the people set out ear- 
nestly to correct those errors and to make the future better than 
the past. 

The best study of irrigation as related to home-making to be 
had in California is that offered by the remarkable Kings River 
region. It is not that this stream is the largest in the State. 
The Sacramento and Colorado Rivers each carry ten times as 
much water. The Kern serves a larger area of irrigated land. 
Neither does the interest of the Kings River region arise from 
the fact that it has given birth to the most famous settlements 
on California soil. It is indeed the home of notable colonies, 
but in this respect it does not rival certain localities in the 
south. 

The peculiar claim of this region to popular interest at this 
juncture is the fact that here, rather more perfectly than any- 
where else in the State, the laws governing our irrigation indus” 
try have worked out to logical conclusions. If they are good 
laws, then peace and progress must hold sway in the large dis- 
trict watered by the Kings. On the other hand, if the laws are 
bad, we shall find friction, disturbance, litigation, and stagna- 
tion. For the past twenty years this district has been the scene 
of the most active water and land development. Enterprise has 
not been carried on by one or two large companies alone, but by 
quite a multitude of small ones. Hence, in all respects, Kings 
River is the best example of the working of our water laws to 
be found within the wide boundaries of California. But in 
many respects it is typical of the general situation, and as such 
it may be studied by all interested in bettering the economic 
conditions of the State. 

I. 
THE COUNTRY AS GOD MADE IT. 

The domain commanded by Kings River—in Fresno, Kings 
and Tulare counties—was made for a land of little homes. It 
was designed to be densely populated and to give its people 
largest measure of independence by enabling them to be self- 
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sustaining in consequence of diversified production. It was not 
intended to be the playground of the rich, but the workingfield 
and homespot of that great element of moderately well-to-do 
who make up the majority of our vast population. Here the 
conditions of soil, climate and water supply, of geographical 
situation and surrounding resources, are about all that could be 
desired. In spreading out this fertile plain which slopes gentl) 
from the rugged foothills to the heart of the valley, in assigning 
the mountain sentinels to eternal guard on either hand, in send- 
ing the melting snows to supply the summer's need, and then giv- 
ing the favored land a gentle and compelling climate, God did his 
best for the Kings River country. 

In spite of many difficulties, the region is one of the garden 
spots of California. But it is capable of being more than that. 
It might be one of the chiefest glories of all the West. Inter- 
mittent prosperity it has had, but it should be the home and 
abiding place of prosperity. Average people should find here 
the highest satisfaction for all their needs. The twentieth- 
century civilization, of which the poets dream, ought to spring 
into being in response to the magic touch of the waters of the 
Kings. Where now there is one home and family, there ought 
to be a hundred families and homes. Where now there is scant 
water supply, there ought to be abundance. Where now there 
is anxiety about raising the crop, and solicitude lest the profits 
be sacrificed in the sale, there ought to be the blessed certainty 
of raising the crop and selling it to advantage. Where now 
there is loneliness and heart-hunger, there ought to be a multi- 
tude of neighbors and the very highest social and intellectual 
advantages. Where now there are difficulties of transportation, 
over roads deep with dust or with mud, there ought to be cheap 
and easy means for moving people and products. All this God 
evidently intended. The plain import of His expectation is 
written in His own large characters on the works of His omni- 
potence. And first and foremost of these is the river which, 
gathering its supplies from peak and slope, breaks through the 
foothills and sweeps in sinuous course through the fertile domain 
God gave it for its own. 

The drainage area tributary to the Kings covers 1742 square 
miles. It is rich in water-yielding character. The average 
rainfall in the locality suited. to cultivation is 9 or 10 inches, 
which makes irrigation absolutely necessary. The flow of the 
stream is most irregular. It varies much with different years 
and with different seasons of the same year. But the highest 
scientific authority places the average at from 5,000 to 10,000 
cubic feet per second. As water rights are sold under the 
principal Fresno canals, this would be sufficient to irrigate 
anywhere from 500,000 to 1,000,000 acres of land. 

The Kings River region raises successfully more different 
kinds of fruit than are grown elsewhere in California. Near 
the foothills it is an orange country, producing crops aiike re- 
markable for quality, quantity and the early date at which they 
are ready for market. The plains are peculiarly suited to the 
production of grapes—both wine and raisin. All the deciduous 
fruits are extensively cultivated with good results. Great crops 
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of alfalfa are harvested, and the dairy industry is profitable. 
In a word, under irrigation the Kings River region is one of the 
garden spots of the earth. 
Il. 
THE COUNTRY AS MAN MADE IT AND MARRED IT. 


Irrigation and colonization have been far from a failure in 
this region. On the contrary, large sums of money have been 
expended in bringing the water to the lands, and thousands of 
people now live where cattle obtained only scant subsistence 
before the day of canal-building. 

The city of Fresno is the monument to a colonization effort 
which was wonderfully successful. There is no more beautiful 
or substantial community in the State, and Kings River made 
it possible. In many respects, Fresno, with its surrounding 
colonies and great vineyards, represents the most ideal coloni- 
zation result in the State. Hanford, the county seat of Kings, 
is another very notable community. Fowler, Selma and Kings- 
burg are beautiful settlements on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific. North and east of these lie Sanger, Reedley, Dinuha, 
Munson and smaller places, which have also grown up in re- 
sponse to the irrigation development. Further down the course 
of the river, on its rich bottomland, is the great property known 
as the Rancho Laguna de Tache, where still other and newer 
communities are coming into prominence. Inall, a total area of 
about 200,000 acres are irrigated by the Kings River supply. 
By no means all the land receives sufficient moisture, but what 
has been done in the way of cultivation stands to the credit of 
the irrigation development. 

IN SPITE OF BAD LAWS. 

What has been accomplished in the Kings River district is an 
achievement made in spite of the worst water laws ever imposed 
upon a civilized community. The water rights, which are the 
foundation of these thousands of homes and tens of thousands 
of cultivated acres, originated in our loose method of appropria- 
tion. By this method we post a notice at the point of proposed 
diversion, bury a copy of it in the county records, and proceed 
to build a canal. There is no means of knowing how much 
water really flows in the stream, how much has been legally ap- 
propriated, or how much remains to be claimed for the benefit 
of new ditches. This river flows through three counties. The 
records of each must be searched in order to get even a vague 
idea of the amount of water which has been claimed. 

The expert investigation of this stream, made by C. E. 
Grunsky, the well known San Francisco engineer, revealed 355 
claims which had been filed upon its waters, distributed through 
three counties. How much water had beenclaimed in this way? 
A total of about 750,000 cubic feet per second, or more than a 
hundred times the total volume in its channel. . Could there be 
a better foundation for litigation than 355 claims, with a total 
of 750,000 cubic feet, to a stream having a normal flow of 5,000 
to 10,000 cubic feet per second 7 

Yes, the foundation of trouble is capable of being made yet 
wider. Permit every man to handle his own headgate, and to 
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shut down his neighbor’s headgate at will, and you have added 
another element which cannot fail to increase the interest of 
the situation from a dramatic standpoint. Here are people 
claiming one hundred times as much water as is available, from 
a common source. Without the water their land is worthless; 
with it, it is the choicest land in the world, for it will grow all 
the crops of the temperate and semitropic climate to perfection. 
Just as there was no exercise of public authority over their 
original appropriations, so there is none over the distribution of 
the water to the various canals. And of these canals no less 
than 55 find detailed mention in Mr. Grunsky’s report. Think 
of it! A stream a share in which is essential to property values 
—even to the existence of human life—which is utterly without 
public supervision of any sort! Something more valuable than 
gold, because there is so little of it in proportion to the amount 
of land waiting to be reclaimed, is left to be fought for with 
shotguns and endless lawsuits. 

But the inevitable strife arising out of such conditions is by 
no means the worse aspect of the situation. The worst is the 
fact that after all the fighting and litigation nothing is really 
determined and no man can be absolutely sure that the title to 
the water which represents the real value of his home is secure. 
** What,” somebody asks, “do you mean to say that a court de- 
cision does not give final title to the water?” Most emphatic- 
ally it does not. And there never can be any such thing as 
secure, unassailable title to water in California until the State 
itself has asserted its paramount control, adjudicated titles, and 
issued them directly upon its own authority. Then titles will 
be secure, and not before. Until then no man depending upon 
the waters of Kings River may go to sleep at night without 
knowing that he may awake in the morning to use his last 
dollar in defense of that water right without which his home 
would be worthless. 


SOME LITIGATION AND ITS RESULTS. 


To illustrate, let us look at some of the results of litigation. 

September 12, 1885, judgment was entered decreeing that the 
Centerville and Kingsburg Irrigation Ditch Company is required 
to remove all dams and other obstructions placed or maintained 
by that company in Kings River, and enjoining it from divert- 
ing any waters from the river or in any manner interfering with 
its flow. 

Surely there was a decision which seemed conclusive enough 
for anybody. But did it prove so? By no méans. 

February 25, 1900, the same Centerville and Kingsburg Com- 
pany is awarded 600 cubic feet per second, subject to the prior 
rights of the People’s Ditch Company, of the Lower Kings 
River Ditch Company, and of the Last Chance Ditch. And the 
Centerville and Kingsburg is still in business. 

It was also decreed on November 5, 1885, that the Kings River 
and Fresno Canal Company should take no water from the river 
and should fill in the head of its ditch. A similar judgment was 
entered against the 76 Canal, now Alta Irrigation District, on 
Nov. 4, 1889, except that the 76 was permitted to water certain 
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riparian lands in Fresno County. Spite of these sweeping de- 
cisions, both canals are still taking water from the river. 

It is stated, on the authority of the United States Geological 
Survey, that the expense of litigation for the last ten years has 
averaged $40,000 a year. This would be bad enough if the liti- 
gation settled anything, but of the 103 important lawsuits which 
have occurred in the last few years not one has really and finally 
settled rights to the stream. 

THE TENDENCY TO MONOPOLY. 


The inevitable result of all this wearing and indeterminate 
litigation is a tendency to monopoly, brought about by the con- 
solidation of canal interests. If this consolidation were under- 
taken in the interest of the public, it would be a step in the right 
direction. But it goes without saying that the larger interests, 
having capital with which to operate, naturally seek to assert 
their control over the element which dominates the situation. 
The fact that water rights are not attached to the soil, but are 
represented by shares in the various companies, makes it com- 
paratively easy for the controlling interest to be acquired by 
those having money to invest. The result is that the Kings 
River situation is not improving as the years go by. There is 
not water enough, as water is now handled, to irrigate all the 
lands which have been put into cultivation, not to mention the 
vast areas capable of improvement if irrigation might be more 
extensively applied. More and more the control of the stream 
goes into the hands of those who treat it asa merchantable com- 
modity—water merchants who sell the melting snows. 

Space is not available for a full discussion of the subject. But 
enough has been said to show how well worthy of development 
is this magnificent Kings River district, and how ill-suited to 
that development are existing water laws. The question re- 
mains: How can Kings River be made to irrigate all the lands 
depending upon it and tens of thousands of acres more, and so 
bring peace and prosperity to a great community? 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE FAMOUS WYOMING LAW. 


N the two-years’ fight that has been conducted in California 
for the reform of the water laws, the Wyoming system has 
been constantly held up as an example of sound principles 

and good administration. As a consequence, some of those 
who are opposed to any change of the existing laws have 
recently attacked the Wyoming method and declared that 
it has failed in important respects. It has been asserted, 
(1) that recent court decisions deny the right of the Board of 
Control to exclusive jurisdiction in the settlement of water con- 
troversies, and (2) permit the appropriator having more water 
than he needs to sell a portion of his right to others. The 
effect of such decisions would be to unsettle thousands of titles 
which have been adjudicated by the Board of Control, and to 
overturn the doctrine of State ownership of water with the 
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right of use attached to the soil. In view of the prominence of 
the Wyoming system in the California debate on this subject, 
it is a matter of the highest importance to have the truth made 
known in connection with this subject. 

The head of the Wyoming water administration is State 
Engineer Fred Bond. Writing in reply to the inquiries of Our 
West, he treats of these matters as follows: 


ADJUDICATION OF TITLES. 


*‘Our Supreme Court has not rendered any decision to the 
effect that water rights may be adjudicated by the courts or by 
the Board of Control at option of water users; on the contrary, 
it has upheld the authority of the Board of Control to determine 
and adjudicate all water rights in the first instance. 

**In a case entitled, “Farm Investment Company vs. Carpen- 
ter et al.,’ decided May 26, 1900, the Supreme Court held that 
in case a party had failed to appear before the Board to make 
proof of appropriation at the time of an adjudication of water, 
he would not necessarily be estopped or barred from having his 
rights determined. The Court uses the following language : 

***Under the statutes now in force, there being no provision 
expressly barring or estopping a claimant failing to participate 
in the adjudication proceedings, and the decree not being res 
judicata, he is at liberty to assert and maintain those rights in 
the courts, through the regular medium of some form of pro- 
cedure recognized by the law for the redress of grievances, or the 
granting of appropriate relief.’ 

‘This only applies to those who have failed to take part in 
adjudication proceedings, and has nothing whatever to do with 
original adjudication by the Board of Control. 

*“'T’he Board had previously held, however, that their determi- 
nation of water rights did actually bar those not participating, 
so that under this decision it became necessary to amend our laws 
in such a way that these undetermined rights would be actually 
determined by the Board of Control under an additional proced- 
ure rather than through the courts. 

‘*Our Legislature was in session the following winter, and in 
February, 1901, passed an amendment to our water laws in 
which may be found the following: It is found in Chapter 67, 
Section 3, on pages 70 and 71, session laws of Wyoming, 1901. 

‘“‘Any person claiming a right to the use of water of any stream hereto- 
fore adjudicated by the Board of Control, being or claiming to be an appro- 
priator therefrom, who shall have failed to appear and submit proof of his 
claims at the time of the adjudication of the rights of the various claimants 
to the water of such stream, shall be permitted at any time within one year 
after the passage of this Act, but not thereafter, to file a petition with the 
Board of Control for a hearing in respect to his claims to the use of water 
from such stream, and for the reopening of the decree heretofore entered for 
that purpose. Said petition shall embrace all the particulars required by 
law in the proofs of claimants in original proceedings before the Board and 
shall be verified by the oath of the claimant. Upon the filing of said peti- 
tion, if it shall appear to the Board that the petitioner had not appeared in 
the proceedings and submitted proof of his claims, the State Board of Con- 
trol shall make and enter an order reopening the decree heretofore entered, 
determining the rights to the use of water upon such stream, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the testimony on behalf of the petitioner and determining 
his rights to the use of such water. Thereupon the division superintendent 
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of the proper division shall fix a time and place for taking the testimony 
and shall give notice thereof as required by the provisions of Sections 861 
and 862 of the Revised Statutes, 1899, in the case of original hearings. The 
petitioner shall at the time of submitting his proof and testimony at such 
hearing, file a correct map of his ditch and the lands irrigated therefrom, 
provided, that the hearings permitted by this section shall be subject to the 
same provisions of law as to inspection of testimony, contests and appeals, 
as in other cases.”’ 

*’ This act went into force and effect February 16th, 1901. For 
a full report of our Supreme Court’s decision, in the case referred 
to above, please refer to Pacific Reporter, Vol. 61, pages 258 e/ 
segui, the substance of the decree being found chiefly on pages 
269 to 270. 

“It cannot be too forcibly stated that water rights in Wyom- 
ing must be adjusted by the State Board of Control, and that 
our law provides no other method, whatever, for the determin- 
ation of these rights in the first instance. Differences which 
may arise between individuals trespassing upon eachothers rights 
can be taken into the Courts just the same as differences between 
them in other matters can be taken there, but under the holdings 
of our Supreme Court as to the duty and authority of the Board 
of Control and the statute quoted, all original determinations of 
water rights are made solely by the Board of Control.” 


TRANSFER OF WATER RIGHTS. 


*‘As to whether or not a person can sell water in this State, as 
you know, the Board of Control has uniformly held that no 
person acquires a property right in water, and that, therefore, 
he cannot sell that which he does not own. 

“In a recent decision by one of our district courts, it was held 
where a user of water had made his appropriation de/ore Wyom- 
ing became a State, and had transferred a part of it during each 
alternate week to another party for his use in the irrigation 
season, that such transfer was valid. This is not a case of hav- 
ing secured water from the State of Wyoming, but it involves 
the question at least as to whether or not territorial water rights 
may not be transferred from one user to another. So it has been 
appealed to our Supreme Court, and will probably be argued 
sometime this winter. So far as I am informed, there have been 
no other attempts to transfer water, although this one was de- 
cided nearly a year anda half ago, asI remember. Nor do I 
think that transfers will be undertaken under this district court 
decision, as the Supreme Court may reverse it, in which event a 
transfer would create complications not desired by any of those 
in interest.” 

So the model administrative methods of Wyoming go on 
serenely, undisturbed by the decisions which gave rise to the 
talk about the “failure of the system.” 
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HE State League was organized at a meeting held in the 
directors’ room of the Southern California Fruit Ex- 
change Saturday, Feb. 15th, and provisional organiza- 

tion effected as above. The formation of local Constructive 
Clubs was begun in Fresno county Monday, Feb. 17th, with a 
large and enthusiastic meeting in the town of Fowler, which 
thus goes into history as the starting point of a new movement 
in the economic life of California. 


THE POPULAR CAMPAIGN. 


The President and Secretary-Treasurer of the League are 
addressing large crowds at least once, and frequently twice, 
each day. By the time these words are read they will have 
presented the Constructive cause to the voters in the leading 
points of Fresno, Tuolumne, Stanislaus, Kings, Tulare and 
Kern counties. Local clubs are organized at the close of each 
meeting. 

Other speakers will take the platform later, among them 
Henry D. Lloyd of Boston, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, president 
of the Liberal University of Oregon, Benjamin Fay Mills of 
Oakland, Prof. Fowler, several members of the State Committee 
and many prominent members of local clubs. 

Among the newspapers which have already declared their 
earnest and aggressive support of the construction policies are 
the San Diegan Sun (daily), the Fowler Ensign, the Selma 
lrrigator, the Reedley Exponent, and the famous Citrograph of 
Redlands. Doubtless many others will be reported later in the 
month, which cannot now be definitely included, owing to the 
early date at which this paragraph is written 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. 


The State Committee announces the following program for 
discussion in the local clubs or village lyceums during the next 
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three months, which is intended to be a period of intellectual 
awakening, to be followed later by the sharp fighting at the 
polls for a working force in the legislature to “ bring things 
to pass”: 
IRRIGATION. 

1. The present water laws. 

2. The reforms recommended by the United States Irrigation Com- 
mission. 

[Material for above in volume issued by the Agricultural Department, 
called ‘* Bulletin No. 100,’’ which will be furnished to the secretary of the 


local club. } 

3. The Constructive League plan for converting all existing works on 
Kings River into one comprehensive public system, with provision for 
mountain storage and valley drainage. 

[Material for this in ‘‘King’s River Conquest,’’ March and April numbers 
of OuT WEsT.] 

4. New Zealand Land System. Principles of the plan for purchase of 
large estates and their improvement and colonization. 

[Material in Henry D. Lioyd’s ‘*‘ Newest England,”’ of which at least 
one copy should be purchased by local club.] 

5. Application of method to California estates. 

{February and future numbers of OuT WEsT.] 

6. Compulsory arbitration. The San Francisco strike and its effects on 
agriculture, horticulture and civilization generally. 

[January and future numbers of OuT WEsT.] 

7. The New Zealand method of enforcing peace between labor and 
capital. 

[See ‘‘ Newest England.’’] 

8. Progress in Codperation. Present situation of the Raisin Growers 
Association discussed from standpoint of local experience. 

9. The general codperative movement in California. 

[See ** Codéperative Journal,’’ published in Oakland. | 

10. The codperative industries of Great Britain. 

[Local clubs should have at least one copy of Henry D. Lloyd’s book, 


** Labor Copartnership.’’] 
11. The European method of assisting codperative organization through 


the government administration. 
[See current and future numbers of OuT WEsT. |] 


ARBITRATION AND THE WORKERS. 


The program for California and the West brought forward in 
these pages included compulsory arbitration of all disputes be- 
tween labor and capital. This feature was added to the pro- 
gram for two reasons: first, because it seemed to be in the line 
of civilization ; second, because it seemed clearly in the interest 
of the workers in our cities, who must be joined to the workers 
in the country if we are to carry out the policies essential to the 
building up of the State. But it appears that influential leaders 
of organized labor do not favor compulsory arbitration. 

Why? Because they think the forcible settlement of disputes 
is better? No, they concede that the present method is practi- 
cally a resort to barbarism. And they concede that the New 
Zealand method is the only scientific basis for the settlement of 
labor troubles. Why, then, do they not approve of its adoption 
in California ? For the saddest reason in the world—/hat they 
have no confidence in our courts of justice. 'They say experience 
has shown that those courts are not on the side of the masses of 
men—that they will not be on their side until workingmen here 
follow the example of their brothers in New Zealand and stand 
solidly together in political action. Well, the Constructive 
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movement may furnish the opportunity for just such action and 
guarantee its success by uniting the workingmen of the country 
with those of the town. 

But the same labor leaders who shrink from the adoption of 
compulsory arbitration at this time assure us that they are 
heartily in favor of the water, land and coéperative features of 
the program. They regard the coéperative store and factory 
as a part of the solution of the labor problem. The other part 
of the solution they see in our proposition to open the great 
estates to settlement by the landless and to give them the assist- 
ance of the State in making homes. ‘°‘When the employer 
knows we can turn to the soil and work for ourselves,” said one 
man, ‘he will understand that we cannot be starved into sub- 
mission to hours and wages we think unjust.” We are assured 
that the workingmen of our cities will give a very large measure 
of support to the constructive policies. 

The present preliminary campaign is academic in its nature. 
It is intended both to educate and to test public sentiment. By 
the time the political campaign opens, the League, in its State 
convention, can determine how much of its original program 
may reasonably be demanded from the great parties. 

In the meantime, let us agitate, educate and organize. What 
a glorious privilege to fight for California! Ah, this is a land 
worth fighting for! 


IDEAS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
or. discussion of live economic questions in this depart- 


ment is bringing a large and interesting correspondence 

to the editor’s home in San Diego. ‘There is abundant 
evidence that the problems involved in making a great popula- 
tion prosperous on the soil are now being debated at many a fire- 
side and in many a social and political club. Probably there has 
not been a time since the fifties when so many people were dis- 
cussing the condition and future of society as are doing so to- 
day. In spite of the prosperous surface of things, there is a 
widespread suspicion of breakers ahead and a strong conviction 
that out of the throes of a nation’s labor will come a new birth 
of institutions. 

Many good suggestions have been received from correspond- 
ents both West and East, but they all betoken the same general 
trend—the demand for new ideas to meet the new needs of new 
times. 

A clergyman, who has made his home in a new district just 
coming under irrigation, writes to suggest a plan for founding 
an industrial colony **to support a Christian school as a home 
missionary agency—a school giving prominence to the industrial 
features of our advanced educational institutions.” His idea is 
that colonists would be securing a home and an education at the 
same time. Seeing the values to be created with the growth of 
improvements and population, he thinks it possible to secure 
from this source a permanent fund to sustain the public insti- 
tions. 
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There is certainly an element of value in the suggestion. 
Take a perfectly blank desert, put water and men upon it, and 
millions of dollars will be wrought out from the union of these 
forces. Under a well ordered plan of development, a large por- 
tion of these values might be applied not only to create schools, 
but libraries, gymnasiums, social clubs, and everything that ca- 
ters to the finer instincts and higher development of men. 

But what becomes of these potential values under our present 
methods ? The clergyman tells the sad story in the last sentence 
of his letter: ‘I am studying the possibilities of this district. 
The difficulty of securing enough land in a body without pay- 
ing too much confronts me here.” That is to say, the speculator 
has forestalled the homemaker and the architect of institutions. 
The profits that might have been reserved for education and 
social betterment have gone to greedy individuals who saw the 
chance to take the profits that really belong to the public. For, 
be it understood, the very soil of which the clergyman speaks 
belonged two short years ago—every blessed acre of it—to the 
people of the United States. The water which is making it val- 
uable belonged to the people also. But now both water and land 
have been gobbled up by speculators, and those who have been 
deprived of their heritage, under the operation of our unjust laws, 
cannot get it “‘without paying too much.” If the people will 
give their support to the constructive policy advocated by this 
magazine, we will put a stop to that sort of thing forever. 

One of the leaders of a struggling coéperative colony in the 
mountains of Western Colorado writes to describe how 300 men 
and women are working hand-in-hand to get homes on the 
public domain. They are still in the first struggle of canal- 
building, and must of course get the water before they can grow 
crops Many of them are paying for their interest in the 
colony with their labor, but about half the number are still 
*‘back East” working at their trades and earning money to 
help sustain those at the front. The method is somewhat 
similar to that employed in founding Anaheim, the mother 
colony of Southern California. But it may be suspected that 
the thrifty Germans had rather more capital, while the Colorado 
settlers have rather more ideals. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that the brave coéperators will get firm hold of the beautiful 
valley among the mountains, but how much better it would be 
for the settlers and the government if Uncle Sam himself would 
put the water on that land and save all these trials and hard- 
ships! Even with water provided, enough difficulties would 
remain to develop the robust character we want to see main- 
tained in our pioneers. 

A civil engineer in Chicago submits a detailed plan for making 
beautiful railroad towns in the Southwest, which is so good that 
space will be found for it in these pages hereafter. 
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A SOUTHERN PRINCIPALITY. 
By H. P. WOOD. 





LL California is wonderfully attractive. Itisa 
land of sunshine, héalth, happiness and op- 
portunity. One of’its most desirable por- 
tions is San Diego. This is a principality 
unto itself, having an area of 8,500 square 
miles, or slightly more than Massachusetts. 
On the north the county is bounded by Orange 
and Riverside counties; on the east by the Col- 
orado river, which here.divides Arizona from 
California ; on the south by Baja California, 
a territory of Old Mexico, a land rich in 





minerals ; while on the west the Pacific ocean 
washes the shores of the county for a stretch of 75 miles. The land rises 
gently from the ocean a distance of from 30 to 60 miles to a chain of 
mountain peaks, forming the backbone of the county, descending again 
rapidly to the Colorado River Valley. 

The arable portion of the western slope is divided into a series of irregular 
terraces or plateaus. The Tia Juana, Otay, Sweetwater, Mission, Soledad, 
San Dieguito, Agua Hedionda, San Luis Rey, and Santa Margarita or Los 
Flores valleys, form the lower or coast terrace, comprising a large acreage 
of practically frostless land. Next come the Jamul, Jamacha, Dehesa, E1 
Cajon, Poway, Bernardo, San Pasqual, Escondido, San Marcos and Vista 
valleys, varying in elevation from 400 to 500 feet above sea level. 

The altitude of the third terrace or foothill region ranges from 1,000 to 
2,500 feet. The area of tillable land in these valleys and adjoining mesas 
is approximately 600,000 acres, a much larger area being suited to pasture 
and grazing. ‘The elevation of the mountain valleys varies from 2,000 to 
4,500 feet. These are now chiefly devoted to stock-raising ; but in time, 
with the improvement of transportation facilities which are being rapidly 
extended, many of them will be found well adapted to the growing of 
small fruits, vegetables and diversified farming. 

To the east of the mountains in the valley of the Colorado is an immense 
area of fertile soil, which until quite recently has been lying dormant ; 
but now water is being brought from the Colorado River and fully 500,000 
acres of the richest and most productive land is being rapidly taken up by 
homeseekers. These broad acres will soon add their products of barley, 
sugar beets, sorghum, alfalfa, wheat and corn to the output of San Diego 
county. Many miles of main canals and laterals have already been built; 
construction is being pushed ; and, although the enterprise was only fairly 
commenced some two years since, water is being delivered to several 
thousand acres. During the past season large crops of millet and sorghum 
were raised, proving the fertility of the land. While there are sections 
here and there containing more or less alkali, the soil of the valley is for 
the greater part of the very best, being the silt washed down by the Colo- 
rado River during countless ages, rich in plant food, which with good 
management can be depended upon for profitable returns. The towns of 
Imperial, Paringa, and Calexico have already sprung into existence ; 
Imperial boasting a church and parsonage, national bank, general mer- 
chandise store, lumber yard, hotel and printing office. 

Gen. A. W. Greely, Chief U. S. Signal Service, is authority for the state- 
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ment that the forty square miles 
in which the city of San Diego is 
situated, has the most equable 
temperature known. The winds 
from the Colorado delta on the 
east and the never failing sea 
breezes fanning the western 
boundary of the county, together 
with a humidity that is never 
oppressive, combine to produce 
the most perfect climate that is 
found the world over. That this 
fact is becoming generally recog- 
nized is shown by the constantly 
increasing number of seekers 
after health and comfort who fly 
to this place of refuge to escape 
the heat of the interior during 
the summer as well as the rigors 
of winter; for here December 
and June are more pleasant than 
the most delightful spring and 
autumn anywhere in the East. 
The average annual rainfall in 
the city of San Diego is about 
ten inches. The amount of rain, 
however, increases and greater 
extremes of temperature occur 
as you leave the coast, the higher 
mountain peaks being often cov- 
ered with snow to a considerable 
depth during part of the winter 
season. 

The population of San Diego 
county according to the last cen- 
sus was 35,090, but it is safe to 
assume that this land, which is 
as productive as its European 
counterpart, Italy, can and will 
eventually support a proportion- 
ate number of people, which 
would give the county practi- 
cally two and one-half millions. 

While the pueblo of San Diego 
is the oldest municipality in 
California, the modern city 
(which according to the last cen- 
sus had a population of 17,700 
was founded by A. E. Horton in 
1867. The situation is not only 
sanitary and attractive, with 
its hills and slopes following 


the curves of the beautiful bay, 
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so Well protected by Point Loma; 
but it is also admirably adapted 
for the ocean commerce that is 
now seeking entrance through 
the silver gate. The bay of 
San Dievo has an area of over 
22 square miles. It is the only 
landlocked harbor for a stretch 
of 600 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, and is perfectly safe at 
all times of the year. Numerous 
wharves extend into deep water, 
and in their neighborhood may 
be found lumber yards, planing 
mills, warehouses, foundries, etc. 
Then come the retail busivess 
blocks, many of them very hand- 
some structures; and beyond 
these, spreading out over the 
undulating hill land is the resi- 
dence portion of the city, hun- 
dreds of charming homes fill- 
ing up block after block. 

The electric street railway 
system is equipped with mod- 
ern cars, and is complete in 
every respect. Pure and whole- 
some water is’ provided in 
abundance, the supply and dis- 
tribution being controlled by the 
municipality. The sewage sys- 
tem was wisely planned and is 
ample for a population of 100,- 
000. The streets of the city are 
well lighted by electricity. San 
Diego's schools, private and pub 
lic, have an excellent reputation. 
An attractive public library 
made possible by the generosity 
of Andrew Carnegie, supple- 
mented by the liberality of the 
citizens of San Diego, has just 
been completed. Besides sev- 
eral weekly papers, the city 
supports three excellent dailies, 
one morning andtwoevening. A 
large and handsome opera house, 
perfect in its appointments, is on 
the circuit of the best theatrical 
and operatic companies. The dif 
ferent religious organizations 
worship in attractive edifices; 


secret societies and benevolent as- 
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sociations have their lodge rooms; numerous musical and literary clubs are 
supported by an active membership of ladies and gentlemen. The Country 
Club, a prosperous institution, has extensive and well kept golf grounds. 
There are several strong banking institutions in the city ; a large number 
of excellent retail stores ; markets well supplied with meats, game, fish, 
vegetables and fruit; excellent hotel accommodations and lodgings, and 
restaurants noted for their cheapness and excellence. Houses large and 
small, furnished and unfurnished, may be had at reasonable rentals, while 
for invalids and those requiring special medical and surgical care there are 
several thoroughly modern sanitariums. The visitor should not fail to go 
to Point Loma—not only for the sake of the magnificent view, but also to 
note the interesting work being carried on by the Theosophist colony under 
the leadership of Katherine Tingley. A few miles up the valley is the 

















ONE OF THE BUSINESS STREETS.. Photo trom the Fitch Studio. 


Old Mission, the first founded in California; and many other places of 
interest. 

Coronado, just across the bay from San Diego, is the great summer and 
winter resort of the Pacific Coast. Hotel del Coronado is known the world 
over, an immense caravansary, perfect in every detail, where nothing is 
left undone that can in any way contribute to the comfort and entertain- 
ment of guests. The Coronado Beach Company has at great expense pre- 
pared a portion of its land just between bay and ocean, about half a mile 
south of the hotel, upon which it has created a ** Tented City,”’ a special 
resort for visitors from the interior and neighboring States, who do not 
care for hotel life and yet wish to enjoy the many privileges offered at this 
attractive resort. Here you may pitch your own tent, or rent one already 
furnished, and proceed to enjoy a life of ease, comfort and pleasure. In 
this delightful region, summer or winter, you may engage in walking, 
golfing, wheeling, driving, fishing, shooting, boating, swimming, gaining 
in health and strength with each day’s sojourn, A large number of wealthy 
people have been attracted to Coronado, and there are many beautiful pri- 
vate residences, the number increasing rapidly from year to year. 

A charming drive southward from Coronado over the ocean boulevard 
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takes you to Coronado Heights, a location with charming possibilities. A 
short distance further on, and just at the head of the bay, is the beauti- 
fully situated townsite of South San Diego, having connection with Coro- 
nado and San Diego over an excellent boulevard and bicycle path, as well 
as by the Coronado Belt Line of railway. 

Otay is the principal village between the head of the bay and the Mexi- 
can line, only a few miles distant. This place, and the land tributary to 
it, are directly under the Otay Reservoir and will be the first locality to 
benefit by the completion of the Southern California Mountain Water Com- 
pany’s great system of reservoirs. 

Adjoining San Diego on the south is National City, which has a popu- 
lation of about 1,200, and is the center of the lemon industry of San Diego 
county, a large manufactory of citrus products being located at this point. 

South of National City is Chula Vista with its many beautiful homes, 
each surrounded by from ten to twenty acres of oranges and lemons. 

La Jolla, ‘‘ the jewel’’ is situated about fifteen miles north of San Diego, 
being the present terminus of the San Diego, Pacific Beach and La Jolla 




















ON THE Bay. Photo. from the Fitch Studio, 


Railway. This is a charming village of cottage homes, a seaside resort 
whose bathing beach and storm-worn cliffs honeycomed with caves, well 
repay a visit. Near La Jolla is the grove of Torrey Pines found only in 
this locality ; and from the top of Mount Soledad, back of the village, and 
within easy walking distance, a wonderful view may be had of the sur- 
rounding country, mesa, hill and mountain towards the north, east and 
south, while to the west the panorama takes in asweep of 200 miles of coast 
line. 

Escondido, a place of about 1,000 inhabitants, attractively situated in the 
fertile valley of the same name, is one of the most prosperous towns in 
Southern California. 

Oceanside, about thirty miles north of San Diego has a population of 
nearly 500. This place is becoming popular as a summer bathing resort, 
and is easily reached, being on the main line of the Southern California 
Railway, with branches running to Escondido and Fallbrook. 

There are many other interesting villages in the county. Pacific Beach, 
overlooking False Bay, noted for its thrifty lemon orchards ; Del Mar, at- 
tractively situated near the ocean; Encinitas, with its interesting cactus 
gardens; Carlsbad, the center of quite a salt industry ; Ramona, in the 























SAMPLES OF San DIEGO SCENERY. Photo. from the Fitch Studio. 
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Some San Digeco Homes. Phi 
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beautiful and productive Santa Maria Valley; Julian and Banner, the principal 
mining towns ; Descanso, Campo and Dulzura, El Cajon and Lakeside, in the 
Cajon Valley (which magnificent stretch of land is noted for its fine oranges 
and superior rasins) ; Spring Valley, La Mesa and Lemon Grove, along the 
line of the Cuyamaca Railway, are also active centers for quite a suburban 
population. 

There are 150 school-houses distributed throughout the county, and the 
instruction is up to the usual high standard found throughout California. 

From the port of San Diego, which has one of the finest harbors on the 
Pacific Coast, transportation may be had by either rail or water, thus as- 
suring low rates on all classes of products, a wide range of which is made 
possible by the difference in elevation of the various parts of the country. 

The progress of any locality in the Southwest is largely dependent upon 
its water supply; and in this line of work San Diego county has made 
excellent progress, as the following table of development on the western 
slope will show: 

PRINCIPAL RESERVOIR SITE IN SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 





Elevation above Capacity in 
Name of Reservoir sea level million 
at base of dam gals. 
Barrett, under construction ..........................1,600 ft. 15,226 
ING IEEE vcsadveviorennsteanaceind -taiannin 4,650 ** 3,718 
NN aN haccchssss-prtesta ater sa daar sinahsipaipaaiaeeiiaanil 2,200 ** 1,275 
BOING, BHEDE o0co ccc cccccesesccnvess . 1,300 ** 1,150 
La Meca, built ....... OCR TR ee 2,000 
Lower Otay, built ......... a aha ae a> 21,653 
Morena, under construction eee we 15,226 
i a, oe j 3,700 ** 6,800 
UI intecaittandiseceumasicneduaundinne ‘eric. ae 16,000 
FI II icnica cn cendbeciensvdaninsenneembedinxieies 2013 * 62,950 
nee sili hieniadepaadamaneiaen 3,000 
Sweetwater, built ........... iescer scniotldadiaesaaicanietaliteaba 145 “* 5,882 
Upper Otay, completed to 70 ft. contour ......... 540 ** 1,000 


Water is impounded mainly for the citrus orchards of the frostless 
plateaus bordering the coast ; the higher valleys requiring but little or no 
irrigation for their crops of cereals, deciduous fruits, olives, etc. 

Unimproved citrus land is worth from $50 to $300 per acre with water. 
Improved orchards from $200 per acre up. Land for deciduous fruit, 
olive, grape, and general farming, $5 to $50 per acre. Values are not in- 
flated, and there are many safe investments for capital. 

It is estimated that a carload of citrus fruit is shipped out of Southern 
California every twenty minutes during the entire year, a fair proportion of 
which comes from San Diego county. 

The lemon and orange culls, which were formerly allowed to rot and sour 
the land, are now taken to the Citrus Products factory and turned into 
citric acid, oil of lemon, oil of orange, extracts, etc. 

San Diego county olive oil received a gold medal at the last Paris Expo- 
sition. The demand for pure oil is much greater than the supply, while 
the superiority of the California pickled blive is creating an increased in- 
quiry for that product. 

Last year’s crop of apples grown in the justly famed Julian ‘apple 
belt’’ represented about 50,000 boxes. 

The county’s honey crop for 1901 amounted to 100 carloads, having a 


value of about $1,000 per car. 
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The dairy interests of the county are extensive. The system of having 
creameries at convenient points enables the owner of only a few cows to 
get all the benefits of modern methods, thus greatly encouraging the 
industry. 

The question is often asked what can a man do in San Diego county with 
from two to five thousand dollars. Many instances of success may be 
cited where a beginning was made with very much less, and it would seem 
that this should be so under conditions so favorable, where the soil is so 
rich and productive ; and where, in addition to the ordinary horicultural and 
agricultural pursuits, there are so many opportunities for the development 
of industries as yet comparatively new to the Southwest, such as tobacco 
raising, silk and cotton culture, the growing of tlower bulbs, seeds, etc. 
The cost of living is reasonable, and the price of building material com- 

















Tue Currrs at La Joiia Photo. from the Fitch Stud 


pares very favorably with other parts of the country. The opportunities 
for getting products to market are quite good today, and with the comple- 
tion of a direct line of railway east from San Diego, a route for which is 
now being surveyed under the auspices of the San Diego Chamber of 
Commerce, the entire county will be especially favored as regards 
transportation. 

In addition to the horticultural and agricultural interests of the county, 
the opportunities for investment in mining are attractive. One of the 
largest producing gold mines in the State is located at Hedges in the east- 
ern part of the county, while the towns of Julian and Banner are almost 
entirely supported by the mines in their vicinity. Besides gold, some ex- 
cellent copper prospects are being developed. Silver, zinc, lead and tin 
have been found, as also antimony, while the largest deposit of lepodilite 


known is situated near Pala in the northern part of the county. Kaolin of 
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good quality has been found, and considerable development is now going 
on for oil, which is thought to exist throughout the county. Coal prospects 
also exist, and are receiving some attention. The following minerals are 
found as well—asbestos, cement, fire clay, Fuller’s earth, gypsum, lime- 
stone, manganese, marble, mineral paint, mineral water, salt, mica, 
graphite, sulphur and alum. 

Quite recently a deposit of unusually beautiful tourmaline was uncovered 
near Mesa Grande, from which gems valued at many thousands of dollars 
have. been taken out. 

The sportsman reading this article will probably ask what of the shoot- 
ing and fishing? And it is enough to answer that quail are abundant in 
the foothills, with an occasional deer to reward the hardy hunter, while 
the variety of fish to be caught in the bay and just off shore anywhere 
along the coast is almost endless. 

In summing up it may be truthfully said that no part of the United 
States offers greater inducements to seekers after health, pleasure or profit 
than San Diego county. There are many who expect to see it become a 
great commercial metropolis—indeed, this is inevitable if the country 
about it is ever so thickly settled as localities elsewhere less favored by 
nature. But however this may be, it is certain that those who now make 
their homes in San Diego may count on having the best the world has 
to offer on the purely physical side of living, no lack of the best of in- 
tellectual and social companionship, and ample opportunity for doing 
profitably their share of the world’s work. 





A Front VIEW OF THE SWEETWATER Dam. 
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Photo. from the Fitch Studio. 
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FROM THOSE WHO KNOW OUT WEST 


“I always read it, for I am heartily in sympathy with We were determined not to like “Out West.”” We were 
so many of the things for which it works.” always in love with “The Land of Sunshine.” We had 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. watched it grow in fame, in usefulness, in circulation, in 

influence and in power, with pride and interest. 
Sage We are now reconciled. The magazine is even better 
THE JANUARY OUT WEST. than before. It has become the occupant of a wider field. 
It takes in a broader scope of country. It looks at things 
from a more elevated standpoint, and thus thrusts back the 
horizon to a greater distance. It retains all the old writers 


“The finest California magazine ever printed. A happy 
change of title.”’—San Francisco Sar. 





e who have delighted and instructed us all these years, and 
A fine number. The new title is so superior in every adds new ones. 
way to the old that it seems strange anyone should fail to Yes, since we have read Out West we like it and rec- 
see the wisdom of the change.—San Francisco Chronicle. ommend it most heartily.—RKedlands, Cal., Citrograph. 
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The best Fish Hook on earth + Sea, Lake and River fishing. Ne 
yming home without your largest Ash. No br ing 
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ur dealer for the GREBR LEVER HOOKS. If vou cannot 
getthem, they will be sent direct on receipt of price Send postal 
le, note or 2c stamps. 
L. 
Greer Lever Fish Hook Co., 
, Room 521 Austell Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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i Arnica Tooth So 
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to carry or use—the leader for a third of a century. 


No powder or .iquid to epill—most convenient package 
At all Druggists 25c. 


C.H.STRONG&CO., - Chicago, U.S.A. 
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beard grown on the smoothest face by use of our ~WELL 
PERSIAN HAIR GROWER. Will strengthen hair on FACTORY West Troy. NY. 

head, cures dandruff, thickens eyebrows and is per- ~ . 

fectly harmless to tenderest skin. Ladies will find it SACHS BROS & CO. 
unexcelled for hair and scalp. Send 25c. for treatment San Francisco Coast Agents 


worth $1.00. Dudley flig. Co., Roxbury, Mass. 
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BRS HOUG! PICASANLON su vite 


Situated in a pleasant part of the city. Very con- 
venient to all the theaters, churches and principal stores. 
; Two lines of cable cars pass the hotel. Sutter Street 
} line direct from the Ferries to the hotel and to Golden 
Gate Park and other points of interest. Elegantly fur- 
nished rooms, single or en suite, with or without private 
‘bath. All modern improvements for the comfort and 
Ysafety of the guests. The excellence of the cuisine and 
service are leading features, and there is an atmosphere 
of home comfort rarely met with in a hotel. 










Rates on the American plan, from $2.50 to $5.00 per day for one 
person. Special terms by the week and to families. 
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Guests desiring rooms without board Oo. M. BRENNAN, Proprietor. 
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Se WILL develop or reduce any 
part of the body 


A Perfect Complexion Beautifier and 
Remover of Wrinkles 


Dr. John Wilson Gibbs’ 


THE ONLY 
Electric Massage Roller 


(Patented United States, Europe, 
Canada.) 


“Its work is not confined to the face alone, but will do 
good to any partof the body to which it is applied, de- 
veloping or reducing as desired. It is a very pretty addi- 
tion to the toilet- table.”’— Chicago Tribune. 

“This delicate Electric Beautifier removes all facial 
blemishes. It is the only positive remover of wrinkles and 
crow’s-feet. It never fails to perform all that is expected.” 
— Chicago Times- Herald. 

“ The Electric Roller is certainly productive of good re- 
sults. I believe it is the best of any appliances. It is safe 
and effective.” HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, New York World. 


FOR MASSAGE and CURATIVE PURPOSES 


An Electric Roller in all the term implies. The invention 
of a physician and electrician know throughout this coun- 
try and Europe. A most perfect complexion beautifier. 
Will remove wrinkles,  crow’s-feet”’ (premature or from 
age), and all facial blemishes — POSITIVE. Whenever 
electricity is to be used for massaging or curative pur- 
poses, it has noequal. No charging. It will last forever. 
Always ready for useon ALL PARTS OF THE BODY, 
for all diseases. For Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Nervous and Circulatory Diseases,a specific. The pro- 
fessional] standing of the inventor (you are referred to the 
public press for the past fifteen years), with the approval 
of this country and Europe, isa perfect guarantee. PRICE: 
Gold, $4.00. Silver, $3.00. By mail, or at office of Gibbs’ 
Company, 1370 Broapway, NEW YorK. Circular free. 

The Only Electric Roller. All others are fraudu- 

lent imitations. 








Copyright. 
“Can take a pound a day off a patient, or put it on.”— 


New York Sun, Aug. 30,1891. Send for lecture on “ Great 


Subjectof Fat.” NO DIETING. NO HARD WORK. 


Dr. John Wilson Gibbs’ Obesity Cure 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 

Purely Vegetable. Harmless and Positive. NO FAIL- 
URE. Your reduction is assured—reduced tostay. One 
month’ 8 treatment $5.00. Mail, or office, 1370 Broadway, 
N. Y. “On obesity, Dr. Gibbs is a recognized authority.’ 
—New York Press, 1899. REDUCTION GUARANTEED 

he cure is based on Nature’s laws.—New York Her- 
ald,” July 9, 1899. 
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DRAPER PUBLISHING. ¢ ©o.. Chicago, Ills. 


Send 10 Cts. and get this 
beautiful solid rolled gold 
Zz, Lovers Heart Bangle set 








——_ zo with assorted stones. Or our 
— ——~ cats eye ring; it’s the best bar- 
—_ gain you ever got for 10 cents; a premium abso- 
lutely FREE Catalogue free; rings warranted 
3 years. Sears J welry Co., 87-89 Washington St., Chicago, Ml. 
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Schell’s Patent Adjustable Form 
FoR Oress M aKING 


It Is tiresome to fit people 
by the usual methods. It isa 
pleasure to fit and carry out 
the most unique 
design by 
means of this 
form, which 
is made to 
duplicate 
anyone’s 
form, and 
can be Inde- 
pendently 
and minutely 
corrected 
as the per- 
son’s form 
changes. 
Is made 
to stand as 
Stands, for- 
ward or backward, 
consequently skirts 
will hang and waists 


person 


Under fit with perfection and 
side of comfort. When order- 
button ing send a perfectly 
used in re- fitted linin with 
adjusting waist-line marked, also 


skirt measures from 
waist-line to floor 
(front, hips and back), 
with close fitting col- 
lar and sleeves. 


Los Angeles Office: 316 South Broadway 


Rooms 3 Ano 4 PHONE JAMES 4441 
San Francisco: 11505 Powell St. 
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Stop and Think ! 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


“strongest in the world,” is selling a 5% Gold 
Bond running 20 years. You can buy this bond on 
installments, paying for it in 20 years. The bond 
is insured. If you die before completing your pay- 
ments, the bond will be delivered to your family at 
once. Thus you can buy protection for your family now and an income for your- 

















self in old age, if you live. 


Fill out the coupon and mail itto A. M. JONES, Gen’l Agt. 


A. M. JONES, General Agent, 414 Wilcox Block, Los Angeles. Please send 
full information about the new 5% Gold Bonds to 
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Town State 
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FALD 
WILL PRODUCE THE BEST BUSINESS COLLEGE 
ORANGES IN CALIFORNIA 24 Post Street San Francisco, Cal. 
The Leading Business Training School of the 
Soil rich, deep and specially adapted to citrus fruits. West. — me ae ee See Women 
WILL PRODUCE ORANGES AT | 18,000 “(ene ii thowiease. 18,000 
THE VERY LOWEST COST | 3,500 Stenoraniers mare Pen 3,500 


Nearly 1.000 pupils enrolled 00 
Unlimited water for trrigation at 25 to so cents a years 1,000 last year. 1,0 


Vo need for fertilizers. No scale or other insect pests 
to fight. No frost to guard against. 450 Average daily attendance. 450 
300 Nearly 300 graduates last 300 


WILL PRODUCE ORANGES TO ae .. pas 
ositions fille , the 
SELL FOR THE TOP PRICE Rete pepe 274 
Additional positions offered 
Condition of soil and climate make the fruit read) 250 last yeat that could mot be 250 
- , , me Mp a filled for lack of graduates. 
for the market by Thanksgiving, when prices are much pay ~ 
higher than later in the year 65 Typewriting machines in 65 
the Typing Department. 
: . 0 “s Salif a repre- 

These facts ought to make it the highest 2 Oe 53 
priced orange land in California. Instead, AQ Heald’s Business College is 40 
it can be bought for less than one-third the T soem Speen - 

° ° -achers e slove » 
price of less desirable property elsewhere. 2 eae SS = 28 

Whether you are an old orange-grower, a States and Territories sent 
newcomer wanting to go into the business, 17 —s the college 17 

: . : : aa ast year. 
or merely looking for information, write to Foreiea countries were rep- 
me and find out about it. 7 resented in the student y 


body last year. 
There are three Banks in 
W.N. ROHRER, Fresno, Cal. _ the Business Practice =o 


Department. 
School is open the entire year, day and night. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE--FREE 
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THE VOSE PIANO 


The Vose Piano is popular because it 
MEETS EVERY DEMAND of 
the lover of music. It has a powerful, 
musical tone, an ideal action, excels in 
architectural symmetry and beauty of 
case design, and is scientifically con- 
structed on lines that give great dura- 


bility. 


THE PIANOLA 


has removed all the annoying obstacles 
in piano playing. {The Pianola has 
made it possible for thousands to play 
the piano artistically. It needs no 
muscial study and requires no musical 
taste. It is the perfected piano player, 
and will play any grand, square or 


upright piano. 


SMALL INSTRUMENTS 


When you’re going to select a small 
musical instrument, make your choice 
from a broad assortment of the best 
made instruments—-such as we Carry. 
Our stock is complete—more so than 
any other stock in Southern California. 


Banjos, Mandolins, Guitars, Violins, &c. 


FASY PAYMENTS 


No firm sells musical instruments on 
easier termsthan we. You can buy an 
instrument here and make any reason- 
able arrangement for payments that 
suit you. In this way you can have 
any instrument you want and “ play as 
you pay.’’ 


Southern California Music Co. 


216-218 West Third St. 
Los Angeles, California 





STENOGRAPHERS 
FURNISHED 


NO CHARGE 














under all conditions, 
by countless users, the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


has been tried and 
tested, and its 
superior merits 
proved. 
Wyckoff, Seamans 


and Benedict 
New York 





















113 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


















TYPE- 
WRITERS 


FOR 
RENT 
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ALIFORNA COPPER KING 


ORE ASSAYS OVER $100 PER TON 


A Combination of the Rich Pahlen Mountain Properties and 
the Badger Group, Comprising Twenty-one Claims of the 
Richest and Most Extensive Copper and Gold Ore Bodies 
in the entire State of California. 

A large number of men and tcams at work, and the deeper the 
work the richer the ore. We have water and fuel in abun- 
dance, and are developing one of the greatest mines in all 
the West. It is the Company’s purpose to push this enter- 
prise as fast as the sale of stock will permit, and have a 
smelter turning out copper bullion at the earliest possible 
day. 70 realize money for immediate use we offer 


100,000 Shares, Par Value $1.00, at I0 Cents a Share 


To those who may wish to purchase blocks of stock on the in- 
stallment plan at the present selling price, the following 
plan is offered, but is subject to withdrawal when stock is 


advanced in price: 


Less than 500 shares— All cash. 


500 shares—$25.00 cash and $12.50 per month for 2 months. 
750 % 25.00 “ 12.50 25 4 
1000 6 25.00 ” 12.50 ‘i 6 
1250 = 25.00 te 12.50 “6 8 
1500 25.00 = 12.50 - 10 


Special Offer to Agents — Who are Wanted in Every City 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


For Stock, send New York Draft, 
P. O. Order or Registered Letter, to 


218 S. BROADWAY 


California Copper King 222 S,.B%O40W 


S. P. CREASINGER, President 


STANLEY Harris, Sec’y and Treas. H. R. Apams, Ist Vice-Pres. and Mer. 
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No. I The Mongoose—“*You can’t taKe a picture, you have no tripod!”’ 





THE PHOTO-MINIATURE 


A Monthly Magazine of Photographic Information. Supp. Illustrated. 


EVERY NUMBER A COMPLETE BOOK, PLAIN AND PRACTICAL. EVERY MONTH DEALS WITH A 
DIFFERENT BRANCH OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 31 NUMBERS PUBLISHED, ALL OBTAINABLE. SEND 
FOR FULL LIST OF SERIES. 25 CENTS PER COPY, $2.50 PER YEAR. NO FREE SAMPLES. 


GET IT FROM YOUR LEALER. TENNANT & WARD, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





















: California 
) | Crystallized Fruits 


#2— fo— zo 











by 
Mail. Assorted in 1lb, 2th and 5th Fancy 
Boxes, sent prepaid, 75c. per pound. 
prepaid, We send our fruits to all parts of the 
yes $1.00 U. S. Properly packed to insnre 
: perfect delivery. We give careful 
CRYSTALIZED NAVEL ORANGE attention to mail orders and fill them 





promptly. 


Wells Candy Co. 442 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


¥e 























John A. Smith, Burnt Wood Noveities, Hardwood Floors, Grille-work. 456 S. Broadway 
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Schacht 
Open Runabout 


= wa 
aN } 
f Nothing on the Market 
y Equals it for the Money asked. 


The SCHACHT PATENT BALL-BEARING AXLE takes up 


its own wear. Equipped with 11% inch Cushion Tires. Choice of 
Colors in Trimming and Painting. ehfae 
WoUNE CC. 


The DEERE PLOW 


WE HAVE THEM 
Two to Six-Gang Walking, Subsoil, Sulky, Steel, 
Chilled, Shovels, etc., to meet any want. 


Hawley, King © Company 


Farm Implement Department: Dealers in Fine Carriages and Harness: 


164-168 N. Los Angeles St. 501-505 S. Broadway 
SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS ESS SSS 


our / % couPon 
=GOLD BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgages held in trust 
by the State Bank and Trust Co., are as 


SAFE as 





=> 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Six years of unqualified satisfaction. 
Write for Booklet. 


THE PROTECTIVE SAVINGS MUTUAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASS'N 
101 N. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 








Help—All Kinds. See Hummel Bros. & Co., 300 W. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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NEW FRUIT CREATIONS. 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER ano FARM 


SEEDS :: SEEDS 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 


TREES :: TREES 


ORANGES, Lenonnas ALL F rt 
Roses, Paty » Exc Beautifully illustr 
t 1 FREE 


1d OLIVES, SMa IT 
ated 
4laiogue ma 
BEEBE 

SAn FRANCISCO 


TRUMBULL @ 
419-421 Sansome Sr 


Seeds make 
good crops, good 
crops make more cus- 
tomers—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That's the 
secret of | the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry's Seeds sold 
and s0WnL than a other 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE. 
D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit, 


Cox Seed Co. 


411-413-415 Sansome St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
SEEDS ON THE COAST 


Clover, Brome:Grass, Austra- 
Garden and Flower 


Alfalfa, 
lian Rye Grass, 
Seeds. 

Ornamental Trees, Roses, Fruit Trees 
and Small Fruits, French Prune on 
Myrobolan Root, Blenheimand Royal 
Apricots on Peach Root. 

Muir Peaches. 

Almonds—IXL 
Ultra. 

Apples— Yellow 
Bellflower. 

Pear sartlett. 

Sugar Prune. 

Mammcth Blackberry. 


, Nonpareil and Ne Plus 


Newtown Pippin and 


Send for 1902 Annual Catalogue, 
beautifully illustrated, free by mail. 





Rose Bushes 


By Mail 


CALIFORNIA ROSE COMPANY 


629 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
48-page photo-illustrated cata- 
logue, cents, which may be 
deducted from first order 
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Ne w Guid to Kone Culture. 


3 r goverat 
Our Great Trial ( silestice- 
This we s | 


16 D. . ’. 


I would 


Yellow Mamen 
on bd Annsal F.dithon of Our 


Also free on reque ot. Ask for it, 


THE DINCEE & CONARO a. West Crove, onan, U.8.A. 
-@ 


Letablished 1550 


© Greenhouse 








